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God is the ruler 


N THE occasion of the celebration of the 400th 
anniversary of the Scottish Reformation we, a 
joint committee appointed by the Moderators of 

two communions sharing this heritage and grateful for their 
common tradition, address ourselves to the nation where 
God has set us to labor in the ministry of His Son. 

“We recall in this Jubilee Year the figures of John Calvin 
and John Knox and their witness to the truth that sets men 
free. We remember how Calvin transformed a city through 
his proclamation of the gospel and his concern for the whole 
counsel of God, and we are reminded how Knox sum- 
moned the Church to be the instrument of Scotland's re- 
newal. Nor do we forget that our fathers in this land, im- 
bued with the same faith and filled with the same concern, 
sought to establish a nation under God that would take 
seriously His will for men and be an example in liberty and 
justice for all. 

“We confess that the voice of our churches within this 
tradition has not always been clear, that our witness is often 
divided, and that we are involved in today’s crisis and 
today’s guilt. 

“We acknowledge the revolutionary character of the age 
in which we are set and the urgent necessity to deal cre- 
atively and forthrightly with problems in magnitude be- 
yond anything that has been known to man. 

“We proclaim our faith in Jesus Christ as the sovereign 
Lerd of history and our joy that today’s revolutionary situa- 
tion offers the possibility of confronting all life with Jesus 
Christ. . . . 

“We affirm and rejoice in the assurance that this world 
is created, sustained, and controlled by the God revealed in 
Jesus Christ. 

“God is the ruler of the universe. The so-called ‘space 
age’ in which we live means, not that God is banished, but 
only that the scientist has used gifts conferred upon him by 
his Creator to unlock some of the secrets of His world. When 
he sunders an atom or weighs an unseen star, he is but writ- 
ing a footnote to the Psalmist’s words: “The heavens are 
telling the glory of God; and the firmament proclaims his 


handiwork.’ (Psalm 19:1) 
2 


of the universe 


“God is the Lord of history. In the disquieting course of 
human affairs today, with evil forces arising to disillusion the 
faithful and darken the fair face of hope, we cannot forget 
that in some of history’s most somber hours God’s mighty 
works have justified men’s assurance that ‘The Lord our 
God, the Almighty reigns.’ (Revelation 19:6) We are confi- 
dent today that, while we cannot decry the course of future 
events, the ruler of all our yesterdays is likewise the Lord 
of all our tomorrows. Despite all that seems to belie it, 
we are sustained by the faith that God is working out His 
purposes in our own troubled time. . . . 

“We proclaim the Biblical truth that all men are created 
by God in His image, called to Sonship and service, and 
made the objects of His redeeming love in Christ. 

“Every human being, therefore, is clothed with a dignity 
and endowed with rights which only God can give or take 
away. Under God men are equal in dignity, rights, and 
worth, despite the disparity in their gifts, the variations in 
race, the differences in language, and the distinctions of 
social, economic, and national status. Moreover, God made 
man, and deals with him, as a morally responsible person 
whom He summons to obey His holy will. . . . 

“In mercy which only God could show, He came to this 
earth in the person of His Son, took upon Himself the na- 
ture of man, suffered death on the cross, and rose again 
from the dead to redeem His estranged children. In hum- 
bly obeying the Father's will even unto death, He bore the 
penalty of our sins. In resisting all temptation, He won the 
victory over sin, and in His glorious resurrection He tri- 
umphed over death. To all who repent of their sins and 
place their trust in Him, God offers forgiveness and restora- 
tion to His favor and fellowship.” 


From “A Message to the Nation,” a statement issued by 
committees appointed by Arthur L. Miller, Moderator of 
the 171st General Assembly of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America; and by Ernest 
Trice Thompson, Moderator of the 99th General Assembly 
of The Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
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LETTERS 
The Church and Marriage 


« Your articles on marriage (P.L., June 
1, 1960) are very timely. Among the 
things that bother some of us who are 
small town lawyers handling all kinds 
of legal business are the lack of training 
for marriage and the lack of effort to 
keep... marriages together. Unfortu- 
nately, there are all too few ministers 
and churches who are doing anything 
about this subject. . . . 

During the last ten days...I have 
had serious talks with a Baptist, a Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, a Methodist, and 
an Episcopalian about this whole sub- 
ject of marriage breakdown and the 
failure of the church to take the leader- 
ship in restoring sound marriages. So I 
was doubly happy to pick up Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE... and see your articles. 


—WALTER R. Gray 
Greeneville, Tennessee 


The General Assembly has appointed 
a special committee to make a study of 
the problems of responsible marriage and 
parenthood (see page 18).—THE EDITORS 


‘The Church 
Dare Not Be Silent’ 


« My wife, four sons, and I want you 
to know that your editorial speaking to 
the issue “Should the Church Speak on 
Public Affairs?” (P.L., May 15, 1960) 
reaffirms our faith in our United Presby- 
terian Church. We may not always 
agree on the stands taken, either entirely 
or in part, but thank God for the method 
by which we as Presbyterians arrive at 
our conclusions. 

—WILLIAM JAMES 

Port Chester, New York 
« ...You must know that there are 
many conscientious Presbyterians who 
sincerely believe that the General As- 
sembly has sometimes wandered far 
afield in making pronouncements on 
subjects that seem to them to be of re- 
mote connection with the field of church 
activity. These people are entitled to be 
heard and respected. Some of these 
people apparently believe this so 
strongly that they decline to contribute 
money which will be used for the pur- 
poses to which they are opposed. Again, 
these people are conscientious and en- 
titled to respect for their beliefs. To say 
that they are trying to “buy” the Church 
and its General Assembly is intemperate 
and a distortion of fact.... 


—James H. Downs 
Cleveland, Ohic 


« Thank you for your editorial. I agree 

100 per cent. We need to grow with the 

times, even at eighty-six, which I am, 
Keep up the good work. 

—EvizaBeTtH Lioyp 

New York, New York 


« ... Two articles in the May 15 issue 
are particularly inspiring: Moderator 
Miller’s report, “No Time for Blandness,” 
and the editorial, “The Church Dare Not 
Be Silent.” ... The “blandness” of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire has often left me yawn- 
ing. I hope these articles indicate that 
we shall no longer fear to deal with the 
problem of our internal affairs, even if 
it means “rocking the boat.” 

—JAmeEs S, Evuiotr 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Salina, Kansas 


« ...In order to allow dissenters to 
General Assembly pronouncements to 
live more easily with their consciences 
within The United Presbyterian Church, 
may I make the following suggestion: 
If the General Assembly wishes to make 
public pronouncements on lay matters 
where wise men differ, it might be 
highly advisable for them to make spe- 
cific efforts to avoid giving the impres- 
sion that they are speaking for the Pres- 
byterian Church as the Pope speaks for 
the Roman Catholic Church. As it is, 
the newspapers most certainly spread 
the word that the General Assembly is 
speaking for all of The United Presbyte- 
rian Church. 


—Mprs. Roy E. RAMSEIER 
Berkeley, California 


The Bach Revival 


« ... There is much to be desired where 
the momentum of the Bach revival is 
concerned in the ministry of music of 
the Presbyterian Church. ... We are in 
the last half of the twentieth century, 
with a strong tendency to keep Bach 
buried in many areas with inadequate 
reasons as “too difficult . . . too Lu- 
theran. ...” Much of Bach. is difficult, it 
is true, but who, with a fiber of appre- 
ciation of the great music of the Chris- 
tian Church, can ignore the sublime 
beauty of the Bach ¢chorales? I hope we 
shall continue to see more articles in 
your fine journal such as the one on Mr. 
William H. Scheide -(P.L., May 15, 
1960), whose best friend is Bach. 
—WiLLiAM J. KLECKNER 
Bergenfield, New Jersey 
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Inspector Fox of JAD 


Philadelphia’s Juvenile Aid Division commander, Harry Fox, 


NE DAY several years ago a Methodist Sunday school 
superintendent, walking down a Philadelphia street, 
surprised ‘a teen-age boy stealing an inspection 

sticker from a parked automobile. The ordinary citizen 
under similar circumstances might have adopted an attitude 
of “minding his own business.” 

But this particular citizen was not ordinary, and dealing 
with youthful lawbreakers was very much his business. He 
was Harry G. Fox, police inspector in command of the 
Juvenile Aid Division. 

In his capacity as a plain-clothes law enforcement officer, 
Inspector Fox apprehended the frightened youth. After 
interrogation and investigation at JAD headquarters revealed 
that this was the first time the boy had committed a criminal 
offense, the inspector decided not to place him under arrest. 

“I am releasing you on probation,” the officer said to the 
boy. “I shall be your probation officer. I am requiring that 
you report to me every week at my Sunday school class.” 

Actually only the courts have the authority to place an 
offender on probation. But the youth did not know this, 
and for two years he faithfully attended Inspector Fox's 
class for religious instruction. 

“It was my practice,” explains Fox, “to help the young 
people make practical application of the lessons to their 
everyday problems.” 

The story ended happily when the young man sought his 
“probation officer's” advice about enlisting in the armed 
forces. 

“Incidents like this,” says Inspector Fox, “where I am 
instrumental in helping a youngster headed for certain 
trouble with the law see the error of his ways and decide 
to make something of his life are the most rewarding ex- 
periences in connection with my job.” 

To cope with the ever-increasing delinquency problem, 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police recom- 
mends that police departments have separate units to deal 
solely with juveniles. So far less than half of the departments 
in the United States have adopted this procedure. The 
Philadelphia JAD is unique among juvenile units because 
of its size, training, and scope. 

The stamp of Harry Fox's ideals, influence, and person- 
ality is evident in every facet of the operation of his 250- 
person unit (which includes fifty policewomen). Because 
the inspector's credo is “The best officer is not the man who 
makes the most arrests but the one who adjusts the most 
cases,” the primary emphasis of JAD is on preventive and 
remedial police work. Arrests are the last resort in juvenile 
cases. 

The effectiveness of this philosophy in handling Phila- 
delphia’s juvenile offenders has attracted police officers from 
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more than a dozen foreign countries and numerous American 
cities, who have come to study JAD’s methods. Most of these 
visitors come under the sponsorship of the United States 
government. 

“In talking with these people,” says Inspector Fox, “we 
learn that delinquency is on the rise in practically every 
country, but that the rate of increase in the United States 
is far beyond that in other nations, particularly of coun- 
tries in the Far East, where the family structure is stable 
and the father is the tremendous, dominant figure in family 
life. 

“A study by the British psychologist Cyril Burt,” Fox 
continued, “reveals about 170 different causes of juvenile 
delinquency. I feel that one of the most important of these 
causes is the home environment of the youngsters. Moral_ 
laxity, illegitimacy, parental neglect, inadequate housing, 
lack of religious training are a few of the home conditions 
which are reflected in the antisocial, rebellious conduct of 
youngsters.” 

The inspector also thinks that all mass media contribute 
in some degree to the delinquency problem. This is an area, 
he feels, where concerned citizens can lend their support 7 
to efforts to eliminate questionable literature from the news- 
stands and violence from broadcasts and telecasts. 

“We are in an age of violence,” he says, “and youngsters 7 
have developed a tolerance for it. They see killings, stab-— 
bings, and brutality every night on television. They are not} 
repelled by it. I have picked up youngsters who think 
nothing of having just stabbed another youngster or of 
having hit somebody over the head. It’s the sort of behavior} 
they see on television day in and day out.” 

By and large, however, Fox believes that the ramifications 
of the delinquency problem are so complex that there is no 
hard and fast set of causes or cures. In combating de- 
linquency, Inspector Fox is an advocate of the social-service 
approach of rehabilitation and prevention as opposed to 
the employment of strict disciplinary measures. He believes: 
that punishment alone is not an effective deterrent against 
crime, and that it will not reform the delinquent. 

In the eight years of Fox’s command, JAD has handled’ 
over 120,000 cases of boys and girls in trouble with the 
law. The inspector's concern and compassion for these youth? 
are characteristic of the man who for fifteen years was a¥ 
Sunday school teacher, superintendent,-and youth fellow- 7 
ship counselor. 

“Many of the youngsters who get into difficulty,” he says, 
“have never received any recognition. They're nothings, 
nobodies, in their homes and in their communities. Some- 
times they come back to our JAD headquarters to talk over 
their problems, and our association is the closest thing to 4 
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tackles delinquency with professional skill and Christian compassion 


by ELEANOR DRUMMOND 


IGLATIONS 


\ -e" 
Inspector Fox discusses special assignment with Police- 
woman Evelyn Ruth Carter. Policewomen are part of Juvenile 
Aid Division, but work with all units of police department 
in cases involving women and girls. Reervits must com- 
plete stiff training course before probationary appointment. 
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parent-child relationship many of these children have ever 
known.” 

But the dual role of mentor and apprehender is a diffi- 
cult one. Never can Fox forget, or permit the youngsters 
to forget, that he is a police officer from whom no leniency 
can be expected when they break the law. 

A friend happened to be with the inspector at one of 
the police districts very early one morning when police 
brought in the remnants of a gang called The Vikings. The 
boys had staged a “rumble” in a luncheonette despite the 
fact that this gang had received more assistance toward 
rehabilitation than any other in Philadelphia. 

“Fox had been working for almost twenty-four hours,” 
his friend recalls, “and was very tired. He turned livid 
with anger at these boys’ betrayal of everybody who had 
tried to help them. “Lock all of them up,’ he said. ‘T’ve 
had it.’” 

The delinquency problem in Philadelphia is reputedly 
less serious than that in other cities of comparable size. 
Nevertheless, last year 7,794 boys and girls were arrested. 
Charges ran the gamut from malicious mischief, runaway, 
trespassing to robbery, larceny, rape, and murder. 

Unquestionably juvenile arrests would have been even 
greater were it not for JAD’s vigorous crime prevention 
program. Gang control, enforcement of a curfew ordinance 
for youth under seventeen, rehabilitation of youngsters, con- 
trol of vandalism, and easement of human relations tensions 
are some of the ways in which JAD works to reduce de- 
linquency. 

In 1959 juvenile officers made a total of 24,008 pre- 
ventive patrol checks of gathering places for youngsters 
where trouble might begin. Hoagie shops, sports contests, 
dances, jazz concerts, and all public places and events fre- 
quented by youth are patrolled by JAD. From fifty to eighty 
dances for young people occur on a Friday night in Phila- 
delphia. Many of these take place in church recreation 
centers, and ministers call up to request the presence of 
juvenile officers. 

The inspector is an efficient administrator who keeps a 
watchful eye on all the details of his command. He does 
not dispatch teams of subordinates on these patrols, and 
then go home to bed. He personally directs the patrols at 
all major public events attended by juveniles. 

During his high school days Fox participated in all sports. 
Today at forty-four he is a confirmed sports lover of the 
spectator class, and he does not find it a burdensome chore 
to attend every sports contest patrolled by his unit. 

The Reverend W, Carter Merbreier, a Lutheran pastor 
who has known Inspector Fox for over five years, recalls a 
windy, bitter cold night when he accompanied the inspector 
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Inspector Fox of JAD 
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Officer explains intricacies of radio room to Christian 
Education and Y.M.C.A. workers touring police headquar- 
ters. Electric board signals availability of patrol cars. 


on patrol. 

“Harry is a great walker,” says Mr. Merbreier, “which is 
what one would expect of a man who has come up from 
the beat. On this particular evening he had a unit working 
the interschool championship basketball games and another 
unit covering a big rock-and-roll dance in buildings a good 
half mile apart. In the course of the evening, Harry walked 
back and forth between the two events at least twelve 
times. He wore out everybody who had started the patrols 
with him. He has an unwritten rule: “Where you can walk, 
don’t take a patrol car.’ ” 

The inspector believes the old adage “Idle hands are the 
devil's workshop,” and for that reason prosecutes a vigorous 
program of truancy patrol. 

“Truancy,” he says, “is frequently the first step to anti- 
social behavior. If a group of youngsters plays hooky, most 
of them cannot go home, so what do they do? They go 
toa friend’s house where both parents are absent. They 
have a party. Or they may go downtown and shoplift. We 
fee] that if children are in school and not roaming the streets, 
they will have less opportunity for wrongdoing. Therefore, 
we work closely with school authorities and parents to see 
that truants are returned to the classroom.” 

Truancy is only one of the many problems and projects 
concerning school-age children which engage the coopera- 
tive efforts of juvenile officers and school authorities. The 
inspector believes that the Philadelphia Juvenile Aid Division 
is the only police division unit anywhere headquartered in 
a Board of Education building. 

“Usually school authorities and police do not communicate 


Detective describes how portable polygraph charts changes 
in blood pressure, pulse, respiration, and skin sensitiv- 
ity to indicate whether subject is responding truthfully. 


freely with one another,” he points out. “But here I have a 
special telephone which connects with the offices of all the 
school principals.” 

The inspector believes that persons dealing with the 
juvenile problem should be highly trained professionals, and 
he has been able to get the Board of Education to provide 
many training courses for JAD personnel. 

“Our training program has been unique,” he says, “be- 
cause we have had to select police personnel and then 
train them in the special skills which our work demands, 
such as sociology, psychology, child development, tech- 
niques of interviewing, public relations, public speaking, and 
the like—all in addition to the regular police training. 

“I am constantly encouraging other officers to improve 
themselves, even if they must sometimes do it at their 
own expense.” 

The inspector has set a good example for his subordinates. 
During his climb from policeman to inspector, Harry Fox 
constantly sought more knowledge in order to do a better 
job. He has studied at the Pennsylvania Institute of Crim- 
inology, Rutgers University, and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation National Academy in Washington, D.C, He 
has also taken night classes in psychology, criminology, and 
sociology at Temple University. 

The inspector thinks that the Federal government will 
have to take some action to arrest rising juvenile delinquency 
in the United States. Juvenile delinquency had a prominent 
place on the agenda of the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, Already the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare has on its staff a National Police 
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Y.M.C.A. workers examine weapons in ballistics department, 
which maintains laboratory to determine whether or not 
a particular gun is linked with crime under investigation. 


Consultant to assist in juvenile officer training programs. 
Fox is in favor of the government’s taking the further step 
of appropriating funds to provide specialized training for 
juvenile officers at state or regional centers. 

“It is often hard,” says the inspector, “for a police officer 
with family responsibilities to stretch his income to cover the 
costs of the kind of professional training he must have to 
deal intelligently and effectively with juvenile delinquents.” 

Fox is also concerned about the ease with which people, 
including minors, can obtain firearms, often by mail order. 
He strongly favors a Federal firearms control law to regulate 
the sale of pistols and guns. 

Because he is an authority on jnvenile crime and its pre- 
vention, Inspector Fox is in wide demand as a public speaker. 
Fortunately he is one of those rare persons who actually 
enjoy making speeches. He considers public speaking his 
number one hobby, and he made 109 addresses in 1959. 

Fox got his first experience as a public speaker in the 
Epworth League of Philadelphia’s Central Methodist 
Church, which he attended as a youth, 

Here he also met Ellen Jester, with whom he began 
“going steady” at age sixteen. Four years later the couple 
was married. When the Fox family moved their residence 
in 1955, they transferred their membership to the Johnson 
Memorial Methodist Church, 

A son, Harry Charles, is now stationed with the Air Force 
in Texas. A daughter, Myra Jane, is employed and lives at 
home with her parents. 

In speaking of some of the difficulties police officers have 
in raising their own children, Inspector Fox wryly recalled 
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Five visiting clergymen act as models during demonstra- 
tion of line-up. Construction of stand-up box prevents 
suspects from seeing witnesses attempting identification. 


that the curfew, generally unpopular with young people, 
was not liked by his son either. On his seventeenth birthday 
young Harry, wishing to celebrate his emancipation from 
the curfew, asked his father for special permission to go 
out and walk up and down the street after ten-thirty p.m. 

“I can still see the look of incredulity on his face when 
he returned,” says the father. ““What do you know, Dad,’ 


my boy exclaimed, ‘not one policeman stopped me.’ “Well, 
I replied, ‘that’s because you must look over seventeen.’ ” 

Often in Fox's work situations arise which require imagi- 
nation in order to circumvent bureaucratic red tape. One 
observer remembers an occasion when JAD got a report 
that a sixteen-year-old boy was on the rampage, running 
up and down the street in the middle of the night, scream- 
ing, and throwing stones through windows. It turned out 
that the boy was unbalanced, so the juvenile officers decided 
that he should be hospitalized, not jailed. But the city hos- 
pital informed the officers that because the patient was 
under seventeen, he could not be admitted to the psychiatric 
ward without special orders, which JAD was unable to 
obtain. It seemed the situation was deadlocked when sud- 
denly Inspector Fox began to sing “Happy Birthday” to the 
disturbed youngster. Shortly afterward the boy was ad- 
mitted to the hospital. 

Every job has its frustrating moments, however, and 
Fox's is no exception. The thing which he finds most distaste- 
ful is having to arrest the children of personal friends. 

“It is always distressing,” he says, “to see young people 
from good homes get into trouble. According to sociologists, 

(Centinued on page 36) 
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The 172nd General Assembly 
flames into determination 


to reduce the number of 


Things 


Left 


Undone 


Seated in assigned places they seldom left during week, 
General Assembly commissioners listen closely to report. 
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“It’s later than it’s ever been before.” 

In these words, President Arthur McKay, of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, summed up the spirit of unrest, of 
self-criticism, of eagerness to respond to the exciting, de 
manding challenges facing the Church which pervaded the. 
172nd General Assembly in Cleveland in May. i 

McKay was discussing the manifest inability of the eight 
seminaries of The United Presbyterian Church to fill t H 
Church's future needs for trained ministers unless substal 
tially more funds are soon forthcoming. But his words about” 
the lateness of the hour now striking for Presbyteriangy 
might equally well have applied to aspects of the Church's? 
world-wide mission, her ministry to the inner city, her pe 
sion fund provisions, or a host of other phases of chore 
life. 

For the refrain throughout the Assembly was much the 
same. The Church is having to disregard, for want of funds) 
what one commissioner referred to as “Macedonian ape 
peals.” 4 

Advisory delegate Harold E. Kurtz, from Ethiopia, ros¢ 
to say that the mission there had been “holding the line” on} 
budget since 1957, and that there are tribes in Ethiopia 
who have never heard the gospel, and who are waiting un 
money is available for the evangelizing efforts of the Chur 
The Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, i 
was explained, has definitely put Ethiopian expansion on its. 
list for 1961. But it was also clear that many things the) 
Commission had contemplated have had to be postponeay 
indefinitely. 


The Standing Committee on National Missions broughll 
in a report which requested that everything possible be 
done to “include special provision for the needs of the innef 
city,” and concluded by proposing that “unless the Church, 
especially through the General Assembly budget, makes 
available substantially greater funds for the inner city work, 

. we no longer present the inner city as a major part of 
our mission because its present support is so meager.” A 
motion to delete this final provision was defeated by an 
Assembly sobered, realistic, ready to face facts. 


The same kind of words-of-one-syllable realism greeted 
the report of the Standing Committee on Theological Edu- 
cation. A commissioner moved to delete the last five para- 
graphs of that report, which had described the plight of the 
seminaries in measured circumlocutions, substituting a 
frankly-phrased description of the deficit-financing to which 
most Presbyterian seminaries are currently resorting. The 
amendment, including the recommendation that the Gen- 
eral Council provide, if at all possible, a million dollars 
more than the million and a quarter presently projected for 
seminary support in 1961, was adopted. 

There was applause for the brilliantly executed tape re- 
cording of highlights from the Assembly, which the Depart- 
ment of Radio and Television brought out during the course 
of the meetings. At the same time, there was recognition 
that expansion in the vital field of radio and TV must wait 
for the raising of money beyond the basjc 1961 budget, and 
thus remains in the category of “dreams.” 

There was sympathy for the shaky state of some of the 
forty-five United Presbyterian-related colleges. But any 
substantial additional aid to colleges on the part of the 
General Assembly was seen to be far down on the priorities 
list. 
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United Presbyterian leaders for 1960 confer. At left, Vice-Moderator Edler G. Hawkins; right, Moderator Herman L. Turner. 


The United Presbyterian Church is a going, growing 
enterprise. According to the report made to the Assembly 
by Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake, membership in- 
creased in 1959 by 50,120, to reach a new high of 3,209,- 
682. The number of ordained ministers increased by over 
200 in 1959. Total giving to all church causes was $259,- 
322,757 in 1959, of which $45,532,736 was given to the 
General Mission program of the Church. 

That a Church whose members support it to the tune of 
over 250 millions of dollars a year should feel the pinch of 
poverty seems like a contradiction in terms. It is neverthe- 
less true that the present, 1960, operating budget of the 
General Assembly, te quote the report of the Assembly’s 
Budget and Finance Committee, “will require drawing 
upon general funds [reserve capital] to maintain present 
program.” 

Mr. Paul McKelvey, chairman of the Budget and Finance 
Committee, explained to the Assembly that although the 
total giving by Presbyterians to their church has been in- 
creasing every year, the portion of that giving dedicated to 
the General Assembly General Mission program—primarily 
National Missions, the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations, and Christian Education—has not been going 
up in the last year enough to take care of rising costs. While 
the churches increased their giving to General Assembly- 
administered enterprises by 5.43 per cent in 1959 over 1958, 
they increased their ‘giving to synod and presbytery admin- 
istered enterprises by 14.42 per cent. The increase in per 
capita giving to General Assembly causes was about twenty- 
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eight cents; the increase in giving to synod and presbytery- 
administered causes amounted to about thirty cents a head. 
But the total money given to synod and presbytery causes 
was only a little more than a quarter as much as was given 
to General Assembly-administered causes. 

The dollar increase in giving by churches to General As- 
sembly-administered causes was lower in 1959 than in any 
year since 1953. 

Whatever the causes of this falling rate of increase in 
giving to the Church as a whole, it is a factor to be reckoned 
with, and the General Council’s presentations to the 172nd 
General Assembly said so clearly. In discussing the 1961 
budget, the Council said, “... it has become evident that 
the current operating program budget to be presented to 
this General Assembly does not deal adequately in the 
training of our ministry, in theological education or in- 
service training, in new church development, in the ministry 
required in the inner city, on the college and university 
campus, in our Church’s participation in the Christian world 
mission, and in the care for the aged servant of the Church.” 


Appalled ‘by the number of things left undone which 
ought to be done, the Assembly mapped out some possible 
ways to change the giving trend. Each church is to be asked 
to make a 25 per cent advance (increase) in General As- 
sembly General Mission giving in 1961, as a step toward 
achieving, first, the minimum two-to-one division between 
local and General Mission allocations which the General 
Assembly advocates for each church, and ultimately the 
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“Praise ye the Lord, the Almighty” is sung by choir and 
Assembly at opening of Communion service in Cleveland. 
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optimum fifty-fifty sharing. This goal is to be presented to 
each particular church by means of presbytery-organized 
visits. 

In addition, the General Council recommended that on 
a Sunday in the fall of 1960, United Presbyterians be given 
the opportunity through their churches to give toward a 
special fund to carry out specific projects now in the pro- 
gram of the Church but not likely to become realities be- 
cause of insufficient funds. 

The Standing Committee on Theological Education ob- 
served that in the case of some of our seminaries, “the be- 
loved dead are paying more for theological education today 
than we the living are providing.” 


Mr. J. Howard Pew, president of the United Presbyterian 
Foundation, urging increased giving and bequeathing of 
capital funds to the Church, emphasized the same point: 
that Presbyterians by their wills can continue to benefit the 
Church for centuries to come (see page 21). 

On recommendation of the General Council, the Assem- 
bly voted to approve the naming of a committee including 
persons from the Church-at-large and representatives of 
the boards and agencies, to determine the extent of the 
Church’s capital needs, so that by the time of the 173rd 
General Assembly there may be a plan for meeting the 
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most urgent of these needs. 


Commissioners to the 172nd General Assembly felt 
sharply challenged toward a new way of life in more than 
merely matters financial. Addressed by a Presbyterian iy 
Episcopal robes, Bishop (of the Church of South India) 
Lesslie Newbigin, the Assembly confronted the current 
drive toward unity among Protestants in very direct fash.cn, 
Said Newbigin: “Unity will be costly. . . . Our traditions 
must be subject to the judgment of God. . . . When we 
make them into ultimates, we become idolatrous.” 

“We Protestants are a small minority in the world, and 
we are a diminishing minority,” the Assembly heard John 
Coventry Smith, new general secretary of the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, observe. Now 8 per 
cent of the world’s population, Protestants may be only 5 
per cent in forty years if things keep on according to present 
trends. 

Thus it becomes important that the Churches of the 
world cease “exhausting their energies in propping cach 
other up,” in a phrase of Bishop Newbigin’s, and launch 
out in mission in places such as Africa (whose claims were 
presented to the Assembly by Dr. James Robinson and 
others), which are newly emerging into the spotlight in 
the world. 

A challenge to change the “staid Presbyterian way,” as 
one commissioner termed it, in still another area was brought 
to the Assembly during the report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Christian Education by Dr. Theodore Gill, presi- 
dent of San Francisco Seminary. In a_ no-holds-barred 
address, Gill called for the education of the adult Presby- 
terian laity, with “grown-up Biblical learning, a grown-up 
theological information, grown-up Christian imaginations.” 
Admitting that his proposals would be “a threat to familiar 
structures and strategies,” Gill expressed the conviction that 
such education is necessary. The only hope that the Pres- 
byterian Church may resume the role it once had, when 
Presbyterians, “. . . a rambunctiqus, disputatious, bookish 
outfit, resisting the massive status quo wherever we went,” 
were leaders in world affairs, is through “the slow re-crea- 
tion of a knowledgeable Christendom . . . the laborious 
cultivation of a general Christian intelligence.” 


Moderator Miller of the 171st General Assembly, report- 
ing to the Church on the eve of this year’s meeting (see 
P.L., May 15, page 12) said that this is “no time for bland- 
ness.” Taking his advice, the commissioners who met in 
Cleveland in May were anything but bland. Tough, dis- 
turbed, ready for change, eager to know how to go about 
expanding and improving the mission of their Church, they 
left nothing unquestioned, applauded astringent words more 
heartily than those designed to comfort or reassure. 

Will the sparks struck in Cleveland take fire in Presby- 
terian churches all over the country? Will the enthusiasm 
of Cleveland result in a larger increase in giving to the 
General Assembly General Mission program of the church 
than its General Council had dared to.project? Will there 
be a grass-roots mandate for the Church to stay on the 
pavements of the inner city? Will the challenge to our 
seminaries to cease being merely good educational insti- 
tutions and become the best be answered? Will a new kind 
of layman’s education sweep the Church? 

By the time of the 173rd General Assembly in Buffalo 
in May of 1961, some hints as to the answers may be 
starting to appear. 
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In the Place 
Where We Live 


Quotations from some of the principal speakers 


The Right Reverend Lesslie 
Newbigin, general secretary of the 

International Missionary Council: 
“Unity must first of all be some- 
thing local. It is the stuff of our 
daily life in the place where we 
live. The most impressive and in- 
clusive structures on a national or 
international level are not a substi- 
tute for this. The Church of Jesus 
Christ is a congregation, not a fed- 
eration of segregations. It is a con- 
gregation in every place of those whom he, the good 
shepherd, gathers together in one flock. This flock will de- 
sire no distinguishing marks except that it belongs to him. 
“For many Christians it seems hard to accept the fact 
that the Christian life is a matter of daily dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit, that Christian truths are only dis- 
cerned by the help of the Spirit, and that neither Bible nor 
church can guide us except as the Spirit takes the things 

of Christ and shows them to us afresh.” 


Dr. Theodore A. Gill, president 
of San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary: 

“The place where Christ's battles 
are to be fought and where his help 
is to be brought is not now in the 
church where the _ professional 
clergyman performs his ministry, 
but in those other parishes in daily 
morals, home life, school and mar- 
ket place, politics, economics, and 
international relationships. 

“Those are the places where the world is in crisis and 
where Christianity is therefore in crisis; and those are the 
places where our so-called laymen live, where they act and 
think, where they perform the bulk of their ministry. 
Golden-hearted, silver-tongued preachers can preach until 
they're blue in the face, but it is the pulpiteers in the pews 
who will make or break the witness: practical Christians 
showing at home and at work the practicality of their faith; 
realistic Christians living in the real world demonstrating 
the realism of their faith.” 
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The Reverend T. Paul Ver- 
ghese, member of the Orthodox 
Church of India, and former secre- 
tary to the Emperor of Ethiopia: 
“Islam has a definite advantage 
in Africa over Western Christianity. 
Islam does not subject Africans to 
any form of racial discrimination, 
whereas Western Christianity still 
has an unsolved race problem. As a 
Christian Church, we can help the 
African regain his dignity as a human being, a dignity 
which was lost during 450 years of European expansion. 
To the Africans we have a mission of understanding. We 
can also help Africans in their difficult task of nation-build- 
ing by urging governments to invest funds in newly inde- 
pendent countries through technical assistance. 

“There should be a new kind of missionary in Africa, 
the kind who is flexible, who can live with Africans in their 
own fashion, and who can demonstrate the love of God. 
This is the crucial and greatest need in Africa.” 


Dr. Charles Malik, statesman 
from Lebanon and former president 
of the United Nations General As- 
sembly: 

“To live in a modicum of peace 
in this world, a Christian . . . must 
accept the sad lot of belonging to 
a permanent minority. This should 
not disturb him, because the posses- 
sion of Christ and the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit compensate for 
the loss of the whole world. 

“Christians at times get themselves overworked about 
the state of the world. This is not a sign of faith but of 
the exact opposite. It is perfectly clear that we can save 
nobody and nothing if we are not first sure of ourselves. 
To have the world maddeningly on our mind all the time 
is not the way to be sure of ourselves. It is rather the way 
to be distracted, to be unsure, to be impotently spread all 
over, for the world is completely uncontrollable. To be busy 
at this point and at that point and at the other point is often 
the way of escaping from ourselves and from Christ.” 
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THE 172ND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Reports 
and Actions 


Seminary Needs: 
More Men, More Money 

If every student now in United Pres- 
byterian seminaries were to be graduated 
tomorrow, there still not be 
enough people available to fill all the va- 
cancies in the churches. In addition to 
the capital funds campaigns now in prog- 
ress on the part of many of our sem- 
inaries, there are $22,000,000 of well- 
authenticated capital funds needs exist- 
ing in the seminaries. 

These and other sobering facts were 
presented to the General Assembly in the 
course of the report of the Standing 
Committee on Theological Education 
(see also page 10). 

In its recommendations to the As- 
sembly, the Committee commended the 
enlistment program of the Department 
of Vocation, urged the enlistment of stu- 
dents who have had “a representative 
social and cultural experience during 
their preparatory years,” and who are 
among the ablest, intellectually, of 
American youth, and suggested that the 
recent survey entitled “The United Pres- 
byterian Enterprise of Theological Edu- 
cation” be widely disseminated through 
the Church. 

The Committee called particular at- 
tention to the need for graduate work in 
theological education in order to ensure 
the kind of teaching in the seminaries of 
the Church which the increasing number 
of ministerial candidates should have. 
Underlying this and other problems, the 
Committee said, is the “squeeze” in 
which seminaries find themselves be- 
tween rising costs and “diminished ex- 
pected income from the Church.” 


would 
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National Missions: 
America’s Changing Face 


“The Church that stands stil] in these 
days moves backward. We must come 
to grips with the fast-changing face of 
urban, suburban, and rural America,” 
warmed the Standing Committee on Na- 
tional Missions. 

Turning to a crisis area, the inner city, 
the Standing Committee spoke with a 
note of alarm: The Church “must do 
more than maintain a spotty and often 
ineffective witness to Jesus Christ at the 
heart of our cities. . . . We deplore the 
fact that more steps have not been taken 
to implement action of the 171st General 
Assembly regarding the financing of the 
inner-city work, Again, we challenge the 
Church and the budget-making bodies 
of the General Assembly to meet this 
obligation.” 

The General Assembly, in accepting 
the Standing Committee’s report, also 
urged suburban churches to increase 
their concern for and support of down- 
town congregations. 

The noted that the 
town-and-country-church movement is 
observing its golden anniversary this 
year. Presbyteries and congregations 
were asked “to undertake specific proj- 
ects to remove the obstacles to effective 
work” on the part of rural ministers. 
These “obstacles” were listed as isolation, 
insufficient salary, and inadequate hous- 
ing. 

In other 
sembly: 
> commended the Board of National 
Missions for its New Church Develop- 
ment program. The funds under this pro- 


commissioners 


actions, the General As- 


gram have for the most part been allo- 
cated to fledgling congregations in fast- 
growing suburbs. 

> adopted new Standards and Recom- 
mended Procedures for Homes and 
Services for Children, prepared by the 
Board’s Office of Health and Welfare. 
> directed synods and presbyteries to 
examine the policies and programs of 
United Presbyterian health and welfare 
agencies within their bounds with respect 
to inclusion of persons from minority 
groups on their boards of directors and 
staff. The judicatories were also asked to 
ascertain the extent to which the 
agencies’ services were available to all 
persons regardless of racial or ethnic 
origin, Steps were suggested for im- 
plementing an all-inclusive policy in 
these agencies. 

> noted that the Board of National 
Missions’ fund-raising service had helped 
883 congregations to raise over $47,900,- 
000 during the past ten years. 

> urged congregations to study the 
Board’s annual report, Heritage and 
Horizons. 

© observed that the opportunities in 
Alaska had _ outdistanced 
Board’s prodigious efforts and suggested 
an advance program for the forty-ninth 


even the 


state. 


Christian Education: 
Focus on Adults. 


“Children and young people rightly 
claim a giant share of the Church’s edu- 
cational effort,” the Standing Committee 
on Christian Education told the General 
Assembly. “But . . . it is futile to attempt 
to educate the children and youth of the 
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Sandro Sarti, a Waldensian and one of Italy's leading 
Protestant laymen, has been program director for Agape 
Ecumenical Village, Torino, Italy, since its founding after 
World War Il. In the United States on a year’s leave of 
absence, he is currently serving as a short-term fraternal 
worker in the lay training program of the Indianola Presby- 
terian Church, Columbus, Ohio. This summer Mr. Sarti will be 
a guest leader at two laymen’s study institutes at Ghost 
Ranch, Abiquiu, New Mexico. Before returning to Italy, Mr. 
Sarti plans to spend the fall months in California and Oregon. 


William Vogel, commissioner from northern Arizona and 
minister of 401-member mission church at Ganado, with wife 
Jene. At home, Ginny, six, Dottie, four, Leslie, two, and Paul, 
one. Conflict between Navaho culture and American way of 
life is major problem, Pastor Vogel says. At his death, a 
man‘s horse is frequently shot to accompany its owner to 
the “happy hunting ground.” Hope is in the young people, 
Mr. Vogel believes, many of whom are breaking with old 
beliefs and leaving the reservation. Tribal feeling is that 
some should come back, but some should settle elsewhere. 


Church unless the adults with whom they 
live and by whose lives they are power- 
fully influenced are also continuing to 
learn.” 

The General Assembly, in adopting 
the Board of Christian Education’s an- 
nual report, entitled Focus on Adults, ap- 
proved new developments in study for 
mature church members and _ under- 
scored the necessity for both laity and 
clergy to continue their education in the 
Christian faith. 

President Theodore A. Gill of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, who ad- 
dressed the commissioners during the 
Standing Committee’s report, added an- 
other dimension to the emerging em- 
phasis on adult education. “The layman 
is indeed more and more ready to exer- 
cise his appropriate ministry within the 
priesthood of all believers,” Dr. Gill said. 
“Apparently the revived theology of the 
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laity has already carried the day, The 
only trouble is that, as far as I can see, 
none . . . of the laity has done much to 
get ready for the ministry to which he 
now obediently proceeds! Everybody 
seems to have missed the fact that some 
preparation has always heretofore been 
deemed an appropriate approach to any 
ministry seriously meant.” 

Turning to higher education, still an- 
other area of the Church’s effort to train 
articulate, knowledgeable members, the 
Standing Committee noted that insuf- 
ficient funds had forced the Board to a 
virtual retreat: “The support we have 
given our colleges has been disgracefully 
inadequate. .. . And [it] provides for no 
expansion at a time when the college 
population is going to be doubling or 
tripling.” 

In accepting the Committee’s report, 
the General Assembly urged Presby- 


terians to increase their financial support 
of the Church’s forty-five colleges and 
155 centers at nonchurch-related col- 
leges and universities. 

In other actions in the Christian edu- 
cation field, the commissioners: 
> viewed with appreciation the leader- 
ship of Presbyterian students in the es- 
tablishment of the United Campus Chris- 
tian Fellowship. 
> commended to the churches the rede- 
signed children’s magazines, Stories and 
Trailblazer. 
> noted that the first new English trans- 
lation in 115 years of John Calvin's Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion will be 
published by the Westminster Press in 
December, 1960. 
> urged sessions to study retiring Mod- 
erator Arthur L. Miller's article, “No 
Time for Blandness,” which appeared in 
the May 15 issue of PressyYTEeRiaAN Lire. 
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Reports and Actions 
CONTINUED 


Commission Reports New 
Church Formed in Pakistan 


A new denomination in Pakistan—the 
Presbyterian Synod of the Punjab—was 
established by the Assembly. Formerly 
associated with The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., the new body of 52,000 
members will be formally constituted at 
a meeting next April. The Synod of the 
Punjab is divided into seven presbyteries 
with 150 ordained ministers and 137 
churches. 

Commissioners took action to form 
the new Church when they adopted a 
portion of the report of the Standing 
Committee on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations. In a statement to the new de- 
nomination, the Assembly said: “The 
General Assembly is aware of the many 
problems the Christians of Pakistan have 
faced in recent years. The changing eco- 


nomic system, the ravages of floods, the 
pressures of overpopulation, the inade- 
quate educational facilities have com- 
bined to lower living standards and re- 
tard material progress. We recognize 
that this step into independence has 
called for courage and faith. We rejoice 
at the opportunities which the new rela- 
tionship will afford and send our greet- 
ings to those who soon will be a sister 
Church. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you.” 

A major portion of the standing com- 
mittee’s report dealt with the opportu- 
nities in Africa, and in Ethiopia in par- 
ticular. Some 3,000,000 tribesmen in 
that country, said the report, are receiv- 
ing no Christian ministry. For this rea- 
son, the report urged congregations to 
raise their giving to General Assembly 
benevolences so that opportunities such 
as this can be exploited fully. 


Clad in her native saris, Vilma Nathaniel was a decorative addition to the 
General Assembly. A lecturer in geography at Kinnaird College for Women in 
Lahore, Pakistan, Miss Nathaniel is in the U.S. on a six months’ observation scholar- 
ship in the field of Christian higher education. She is traveling to campuses and 
student conferences under joint auspices of Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Commission on World Mission of National Student Christian Federation. 
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The standing committee also called on 
“United Presbyterians whose normal 
contact with Africa is within the secular 
life to recognize afresh the importance 
of applying the gospel through such con- 
tacts.” Moreover, the report urged con- 
gregations “to study carefully their re- 
sponsibility to prepare such members 
for understanding the Christian issues at 
stake.” 

In another section of the report, it was 
announced that a chapel will be built at 
the Ecumenical Training Center, Stony 
Point, New York, as a memorial to Dr. 
Charles T. Leber, former general secre- 
tary of the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations. 


Directory for Worship 


Sent to Presbyteries 


The Assembly dealt with the matter 
of a new Directory for Worship, a por- 
tion of the Constitution of the Church, 
both on Friday morning and on Monday, 
late in the afternoon. The Reverend 
Scott F. Brenner, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Book of Common Worship, 
revealed that the proposed new twenty- 
page Directory was the product of work 
which began in his committee in 1955; 
that the Directory, if accepted by the 
Assembly, would need to be proposed to 
the presbyteries for adoption by their 
majority vote; and that the Directory 
was the preliminary step in the produc- 
tion of a new Book of Common Worship. 

The Directory for Worship, he noted, 
establishes Constitutional principles and 
guides for worship. The Book of Com- 
mon Worship, on the other hand, sets 
forth actual forms and orders for wor- 
ship, including prayers and litanies, and 
orders for Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
and marriages and funerals. If the pres- 
byteries adopt the Directory, the com- 
mittee will have its commission proceed 
to prepare a Book of Common Worship 
to replace the one published in 1946. 

Three commissioners supported a 
move to recommit the Directory to the 
committee for further revision. The mo- 
tion lost. A commissioner moved to mod- 
ify a provision which proposed, but did 
not require, that the offering and the 
prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church follow the preaching of the ser- 
mon. The voice vote was so close that 
the Moderator could not discern the 
outcome. The standing vote of the com- 
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missioners was equally close—so close 
that tellers could not make a reliable 
visual count. The Assembly was divided 
into the same electing sections as had 
chosen the Moderator, and the result of 
their careful balloting was that the pro- 
posal to amend was adopted by forty 
votes, leaving the Directory silent on the 
exact placement of the offering and the 
prayer in the service of worship. 

Another motion, which was seconded 
and easily carried, removed the sugges- 
tion that “. . . opportunity may be given 
apart from the service of worship for 
those who so desire to look upon the 
body of a loved one who has died, in 
order that Christian men and women 
may see that very fact of death over 
which Christ has claimed his victory.” 
Both the committee’s proposal and the 
action to amend supported the thesis 
that the casket should remain closed 
during the funeral service, and that the 
service should be held in a church. 

The proposed Directory for Worship 
will be debated and voted upon by the 
presbyteries before the 1961 General 
Assembly. Because no two presbyteries 
desiring amendments would be likely to 
fasten upon the same amendment, the 
presbyteries are able to vote only in the 
affirmative or the negative, without mod- 
ification of the document which the As- 
sembly has placed before them. 


To Heal the Sick 


An increased emphasis throughout 
the Church on the ancient, but in mod- 
ern times relatively neglected, ministry 
of healing may be expected as a result 
of Assembly action. 

Lively discussion accompanied the 
presentation of the report of the Special 
Committee on the Relation of Christian 
Faith to Health, but its recommenda- 
tions were enacted without substantial 
change. They include the suggestion to 
ministers that they improve their com- 
petence in their ministry to the sick, to 
Christian physicians that they witness 
explicitly to their patients “where it is 
relevant to the patient’s difficulties,” and 
to Presbyterians of all vocations that they 
pray for and, under appropriate circum- 
stances, visit the sick. The report sug- 
gests that group ministries of study, 
prayer, and service may be involved in 
a congregation’s ministry to those who 
are ill. The committee had worked for 
four years on its report, 
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The Reverend Charles L. Hussey and Mrs. Hussey pause at the entrance to the 
Music Hall. Mr. Hussey, who is secretary of the Board of Pensions, delivered the 
address, “The Church and the Older Person,” at one of the Assembly's popular 
meetings. Pearl Hussey is recording secretary for the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations; has a reputation for never forgetting a face or a name. 
They live in Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania, and have two daughters; one is married. 


Pensions: Supplemental 
Grants Total $746,921 


Within five years the Church’s mini- 
mum pension levels will probably be 
$1,800 for a retired minister and his 
wife and $900 for a minister’s widow. 
The Standing Committee on Pensions 
announced this goal in requesting an in- 
crease in the General Mission funds al- 
located for supplementing inadequate 
pensions. 

In 1959 General Mission funds en- 
abled the Board of Pensions to give 
$746,921 in supplementary income to 
2,880 families receiving inadequate pen- 
sions. The payments brought the mini- 
mum pension level to $1,000 a year for 
a minister and his wife and $500 for a 


widow ($1,200 and $600 for those 
eighty years of age and older). 

In voting the Standing Committee's 
report, the General Assembly urged the 
Board of Pensions to continue its pro- 
gram for building and acquiring a 
limited number of homes for retired 
ministers, their wives, and their widows. 
Duririg 1960, construction on a con- 
gregate-type home in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, will begin. 

The Board of Pensions was also asked 
to present to the 1962 Assembly a pos- 
sible plan for extending pension cover- 
age to local-church secretaries, sextons, 
lay persons working in health and wel- 
fare agencies, and other full-time lay 
workers not in the current United Pres- 
byterian Pension Plan. 
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Cooperation with the 
Presbyterian Church 


in the U.S. 


The General Assembly voted unani- 
mously to foster joint work with the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (South- 
erm). 

The action was an affirmative response 
to resolutions passed by the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. at its recent General 
Assembly. Dr. Ernest Trice Thompson, 
a professor at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in Richmond, Virginia, who has 
just retired as Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S., spoke to the 
U.P. General Assembly on relations be- 
tween the sister denominations. 

The United Presbyterian resolution 
stated in part: “We rejoice in the action 
of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, 
which requests its Committee on Inter- 
Church Relations to confer with the 
corresponding body in The United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A... .‘as to 
ways in which present tensions, where 
they exist, may be eased, where cooper- 
ation may be extended and made more 
fruitful, and to arrange, where advisable, 
for meetings of representatives of our 
boards and agencies for further explora- 
tion of ways and means of a greater 
united effort.” 


Responsible Marriage 
and Parenthood 


The Committee on Planned Parent- 
hood will hereafter be known as The 
Committee on Responsible Marriage and 
Parenthood in a Changing World, ac- 
cording to a decision of the General 
Assembly. 

The committee reported that it has 
taken seriously the Assembly's “mandate 
to ‘make a thorough study of this whole 
matter’ of Christian marriage, the .God- 
given implications of the sexual rela- 
tionships, family planning, use of contra- 
ceptives, and civil laws having effect in 
this field.” 

Thus far the committee has defined 
the specific practices under its purview 
and has reviewed the findings and pro- 
nouncements of other Churches concern- 
ing these matters. 

Because the committee is still engaged 
in study and research, the Assembly 


voted to allow the committee another 
year in which to complete its study. A 
report will be made to the 173rd General 
Assembly in 1961. 


Committee on Segregated 
Synods and Presbyteries 


The General Assembly decided that 
the Committee on Segregated Synods 
and Presbyteries should continue meet- 
ing with any judicatories of the Church 
which are working on the problem of the 
elimination of overlapping territories. 
The committee was appointed in 1954 
“to confer with those synods and pres- 
byteries now organized along racial and 
cultural lines, as to the advisability of 
their being integrated into present syn- 
ods and presbyteries covering the same 
geographical areas.” 

Since the committee’s inception, the 
Synod of the West, the Synod of Cana- 
dian, and the Synod of Blue Ridge have 
merged with the geographic synods 
which they overlapped. 

Two groups still have unresolved 
problems: 

The Community Presbyterian Church 
of Alexandria, Virginia, located within 
the geographic bounds of the Presby- 
tery of Washington City, Synod of Bal- 
timore, is ecclesiastically related to the 
Presbytery of Southern Virginia, Synod 
of Catawba. 

The Presbytery of Dakota, Synod of 
South Dakota, has churches geograph- 
ically located in the Synods of South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, and 
the Rockies. 


Disaster Relief 

The Committee on Disaster Relief and 
Emergency Appeals, appointed by the 
General Assembly in 1952 “to make 
available as promptly as possible the aid 
of the whole Church where a disaster 
has fallen,” reported that during 1959 
there were no calls for assistance. 

According to the report, “the General 
Council is authorized to maintain a re- 
volving disaster relief fund of $50,000 
for emergency relief purposes. The com- 
mittee is authorized to make emergency 
appropriations from this fund with the 
expectation that the fund shall be re- 
plenished by an immediate appeal for 


funds within the local area or throughout 
the Church as circumstances require.” 
At the end of 1959, the balance in the 
fund was $54,671. 


Nature of the Ministry 


Acting upon a progress report by the 
Committee on the Nature of the Minis- 
try, the Assembly approved a recom- 
mendation that in 1961 the presbyteries 
make studies of the diversified ministries 
of the Church and of the whole matter 
of ordination. 

The Board of Christian Education will 
assist in preparation of materials and 
will conduct the study in the presby- 
teries. The committee expects to make 
a final report at the 174th General As- 
sembly in May, 1962. 


Nominations 


Commissioners elected forty ministers 
and fifty-three laymen to membership 
on the United Presbyterian Church’s 
General Council, Judicial Commission, 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations, Board of Christian Education, 
Council on Theological Education, De- 
partment of Chaplains and Service Per- 
sonnel, Committee on Church Union, 
Board of National Missions, and Board 
of Pensions. 

The following persons were elected 
officers of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions for 1961: 

The Reverend John M. Gordon (Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania), Chairman; the 
Reverend Samuel G. Orlandi (Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida), Vice-Chairman; the 
Reverend Walker S. Brownlee (Ham- 
burg, New York), Secretary. 


Future Assemblies 


One of the final actions of the General 
Assembly was to confirm the meeting 
places for the next four years. The 173rd 
General Assembly will meet in Buffalo, 
New York, May 17-24, 1961. In 1962 
the meeting will convene in Denver, 
Colorado. Des Moines, Iowa, will be the 
site of the 1963 Assembly, and in 1964 
the meeting will be held in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. St. Louis, Missouri, had 
also extended an invitation for 1964, but 
the Assembly selected Oklahoma City. 
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Women Report 
Second-Mile Giving 

Reporting on the work of United 
Presbyterian Women, Mrs. Ernest H. 
Hoeldtke, president, reviewed some en- 
couraging aspects of the women’s pro- 
gram. 

In 1959, United Presbyterian Women 
contributed $4,880,881 to the Church’s 
program administered through the 
Board of National Missions, the Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations, and the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. The women also sent supplies 
valued at over a quarter of a million 
dollars to six hospitals in this country 
and forty hospitals overseas. 

Mrs. Hoeldtke also expressed encour- 
agement over the serious study of the 
Bible in which women are engaging. 
Last year 300,000 copies of United 
Presbyterian Women’s Bible study guide 
were sold. With our highly mobile pop- 
ulation, the organization finds it advan- 
tageous to have women all over the 
country using the same materials. 

Other encouraging aspects of UPW’s 
program, according to its president, are 
the women’s ever-increasing fellowship 
with other Christian women around the 
world and their intelligent involvement 
in the social issues of our day. 

The first national meeting of United 
Presbyterian Women is scheduled for 
June 25 to July 1, 1960, at Purdue Uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Indiana. 


Record Available 
Of Assembly Highlights 


A twenty-two-minute recording of 
highlights of the 172nd General Assem- 
bly has been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Radio and Television. Copies of 
the recording, which was broadcast late 
last month by many radio stations affil- 
iated with the NBC network, have been 
sent to stated clerks of presbyteries and 
may be borrowed by local churches. 
On the reverse side of the record are 
hymns sung by the choir of Church-re- 
lated Maryville (Tennessee) College. A 
limited supply of the recording is avail- 
able on both tape and long-playing rec- 
ords. Checks for $1.50 (for a record) or 
$3.00 (for a tape recording) should be 
sent to United Presbyterian Radio and 
Television, Room 1935, 475 Riverside 


Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
Jury 1, 1960 
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Jessie Peng lunches with friends between morning and afternoon Assembly ses- 
sions. On leave of absence from her work as Director of Christian Education in 
the Mandarin Church at Kowloon, Hong Kong, she is studying Christian Education 
at McCormick Theological Seminary. Born in Hunan Province, central China, Jessie 
is the daughter of an unordained preacher. She attended Christian schools, gradu- 
ated from Ginling College in Nanking, served as teacher and principal in primary 
and secondary schools. Following the occupation of the China mainland by the 
communists, she fled to Hong Kong, where she edited a church publication before 
devoting all of her time to the Mandarin Church. Jessie’s family are scattered 
throughout the China mainland, and communication with them is virtually impossible. 
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The first thing Raymond Nott does when he gets to a city is to locate a ball game. 
While serving as a commissioner to the Assembly, he saw the Cleveland indians 
play the Boston Red Sox in stadium in background. Mr. Nott is a pastor without a 
church. Instead, he conducts services for seven individual groups in homes, schools, 
and community halls loated in his 15,000-square-mile parish in Wyoming. But mostly 
he calls on his parishioners: ranchers, sheepherders, and oil workers. In their homes he 
eats more than 300 meals a year. Home for Ray Nott is in Greybull, Wyoming, where 
he lives with his wife Nancianna and children, Mike, five, Mandy, four, and Sam, two. 
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Reports and Actions 


CONTINUED 


Chaplains Conduct 
22,000 Worship Services 


It has been twenty years since the 
Church began to consider seriously its 
obligation to servicemen, Chaplain (Ma- 
jor) Carl W. McGeehon of the United 
States Air Force pointed out in his prog- 
ress report to the General Assembly. In 
that time, he said, many changes have 
taken place both in the nature of the 
chaplaincy and in the servicemen them- 
selves. 

Draftees and volunteers in World War 
Il were young, immature, usually un- 
married, and anxious to get home. The 
chaplain accompanied his troops on 
maneuvers in areas removed from civili- 
zation. 

Today both concepts have changed, 
Chaplain McGeehon stressed. Military 
personnel is mature; more than half are 
married. Many plan a career in military 
service, and the remainder know exactly 
how long they must serve. 

The chaplain, frequently located in a 
military installation where the service- 
man’s family also lives, finds a situation 
not unlike a parish church. Emphasis is 
on pastoral calling and religious educa- 
tion. New are the organizations consist- 
ing of Men, Women, and Youth of the 
Chapel. McGeehon pointed out, how- 
ever, that a military chapel is not a 
church, in that it is not an organization 
that one may join. 

Increasing emphasis is being placed 
on the development of lay leadership. 
The Navy has always required lay lead- 
ers to minister to small groups of men at 
sea for long periods. More recently the 
Air Force has had a similar need, with 
men located in remote sites where chap- 
lains are not available. 

Dr. John Gardner, Jr., of Baltimore, 
chairman of the Department of Chap- 
lains and Service Personnel, presented 
the report, in which he stated that 1,400 
ministers of the Church have served in 
the Armed Forces, with 204 now on 
active duty: 55 Army, 71 Navy, 55 Air 
Force, and 23 Veterans Administration 
and Civil Air Patrol. 

During 1959 the 204 chaplains con- 
ducted over 22,000 worship services in 
chapels and hospitals for servicemen as 
well as civilians. These services were at- 
tended by 1,200,000 persons. The chap- 
lains held more than 300,000 counseling 
sessions, officiated at over 750 weddings, 
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administered the Sacrament of Baptism 
to more than 1,300 individuals, and con- 
ducted 1,400 funerals. 

Three chaplains served as commis- 
sioners to the Assembly: Major Law- 
rence H. Jongewaard, of the Army 
Chemical Center in Maryland; Lieuten- 
ant Robert H. Heath, of the U.S. Naval 
Station, Norfolk, Virginia; and Chaplain 
Clarence H. Thaden of the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

The chaplains’ dinner was attended 
by seventy-five commissioners who had 
at one time served in the chaplaincy. 
Among the fifty visitors were two chap- 
lains in active service: Major William G. 
Vincent of the fifth army headquarters 
in Chicago, and Lieutenant Douglas C. 
Hall of the Air Force Base, Charleston, 
South Carolina, 

Youngest man present was the Rev- 
erend Donald F. Sears, Jr., former Navy 
Chaplain to U.S. Marines in Japan (see 
“Hey, GlI—Where Ya Goin’ Now?” P.L., 
Jan. 1, 1959); the oldest, Chaplain S. W. 
Salisbury (Rear Admiral USN retired) 
of California. The new Moderator, who 
attended with his wife Ann, was also a 
former chaplain. 


Committee on Polity 


Acting on a report from the Standing 
Committee on Polity, the General As- 
sembly voted the following changes: 
> Readjustment of the boundaries of 
the Synods of Oregon and California; 
> Realignment of the Presbyteries of 
Niobrara, Platte, and Omaha in the 
Synod of Nebraska; 
> The transfer of Regina Church from 
the Presbytery of Santa Fe to the Pres- 
bytery of Rio Grande, Synod of New 
Mexico; 
> Merger of the Presbyteries of Hudson, 
North River, and Westchester (Synod of 
New York) into the Presbytery of Hud- 
son River; 
> Realignment of the Presbyteries of 
Bismarck, Minot, Minnewaukan, and 
Pembina to form two presbyteries, Bis- 
marck-Minot and Pembina, in the Synod 
of North Dakota; 
® Merger of the Presbyteries of Gulf 
Coast and New Orleans (Synod of 
Texas) into the Presbytery of Gulf 
Coast; 

» Changing the name of the Presbytery 
of Big Spring (Synod of Pennsylvania) 


to the Presbytery of Carlisle; 

> Merger of the Presbyteries of Adams, 
Red River, and St. Cloud (Synod of 
Minnesota) to become two, the north- 
ern to be named Red River, the southern 
St. Cloud; 

> Changing the boundaries of the Pres- 
bytery of Northern Arizona (Synod of 
Arizona) ; 

> Changing the name of the Presbytery 
of North West Iowa (Synod of Iowa) to 
Northwest Iowa; 

> And the transfer of Muse Presbyte- 
rian Church to the Presbytery of Wash- 
ington (Synod of Pennsylvania). 


Reports Adopted on 
Church Union, N.C.U.P.M. 


Commissioners adopted three recom- 
mendations—one dealing with Church 
union, the others with the National 
Council of United Presbyterian Men. 

The Standing Committee on Ecumen- 
ical Mission and Relations reported on a 
reference which would have instructed 
the Committee on Church Union to be- 
gin merger conversations with the 
United Church of Christ. The standing 
committee, pointing out that the re- 
cently formed United Church of Christ 
had not completed its own structure, 
urged no formal negotiations at present. 

The Assembly, acting on a reference 
from the Standing Committee on Bills 
and Overtures, directed the Moderator 
to appoint a twelve-man committee to 
study the structure, procedures, prac- 
tices, and purposes of the National Coun- 
cil of United Presbyterian Men. A report 
is to be made to the 173rd General As- 
sembly. The second action directs the 
Stated Clerk and General Council to rec- 
ommend to the next Assembly whether 
the N.C.U.P.M. should report annually 
to the Church through a standing com- 
mittee. 


Ministerial Relations. 

The Department of Ministerial Re- 
lations reported that it had given careful 
consideration to a resolution adopted by 
the 17lst General Assémbly, “that the 
department find some means of educa- 
tion to help the churches to realize that 
men over 65 years of age are still able 
to do competent work for Christ and the 
Church.” 

The department “directed that this 
matter be placed on the agenda of the 
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Regional Conferences on Ministerial Re- 
lations for discussion and action. The 
function of the Regional Conferences is 
to study the problems facing the Synod 
and Presbytery Committees on Minis- 
terial Relations and to train such com- 
mittees in their duties. As a result, the 
nominating committees of pastorless 
churches are being instructed to con- 
sider the usefulness of older ministers 
in their consideration of candidates ‘to 
fill their pulpits.” 

The report also revealed that in 1959 
the department assisted 706 churches 
and 795 ministers in situations where 
calls developed. At the end of 1959 the 
office had correspondence files on 10,190 
ministers, 8,226 churches, and 342 offi- 
cials. The biographical dossiers of 6,501 
ministers are on stencils. 


Foundation Cites Need 
For Capital Gifts 


Mr. J. Howard Pew, president, pre- 
sented the report of the United Presby- 
terian Foundation. He pleaded for gifts 
to the whole work of the Church through 
the Foundation, stressing particularly 
the importance of bequests in the wills 
of church members. He called upon the 
director of the Foundation, the Rever- 
end Don Emerson Hall, who described 
the Wills Emphasis Program in which 
the agency is presently involved. Dr. 
Hall noted that the rate of the growth 
of funds in the care of the Foundation 
has accelerated in the past two years. 

Mr. Pew noted that the Foundation 
held funds of $5,251,777 at the end of 
1953, and that the funds totaled $11,- 
274,571 at the time of reporting to the 
Assembly. A large portion of these funds 
belongs to presbyteries, synods, and lo- 
cal churches which obtain the advan- 
tages of the Foundation’s investment 
services by placing endowments and 
similar monies in the Combined Trust 
Fund. The remainder consists of gifts 
or bequests made for specific purposes, 
or funds to be invested so that the in- 
come will support the general mission 
of the Church, 

Mr. Pew pointed out that the agencies 
of the Church had documented needs 
of a magnitude twice the amount now 
given annually for the support of the 
Church program, and suggested that the 
solution, in’ part, lay in the direction of 
large gifts to be used in perpetuity, 
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Thelma Hawkins (left) and Ann Turner, wives of newly elected Vice-Moderator Edler 
G. Hawkins and Moderator Herman L. Turner, seem unwilted after two hours of 
hand-shaking at Moderator’s Reception in Cleveland’s Higbee Company Department 
Store. Mrs. Hawkins, a Jamaica-born graduate nurse, participates in church school, 
Girl Scouts, and the Bronx County Society for Mental Health. Mrs. Turner is active in 
civic affairs in Atlanta; has taught church school for thirty years. When she met 
Herman Turner, Ann Grace Hartung was organist in a Presbyterian church in Decatur, 
Alabama. He was then a Methodist layman. “I made a Presbyterian and a preacher 
out of him,” she says. Mrs. Turner is looking forward to accompanying her husband 
on his official Moderatorial trips in U.S. and Scotland. On March 18, 1961, the couple 
will celebrate their golden wedding anniversary. The Turners have three sons and 
a daughter, and seven grandchildren. Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins have two daughters. 


David Poling, pastor of Lafayette Church, Buffalo, New York, takes a stroll with his 
father, Paul Poling, pastor of the First Church, Salem, Oregon. Both were commis- 
sioners to the Assembly, and both served as conveners and chairmen of their voting 
sections. In addition, Paul was chairman of the Assembly’s Standing Committee on 
Bills and Overtures and also nominated Herman Turner for Moderator. Recently the 
elder Poling baptized his son‘s fourth child, named Charles Cupp for his Presbyterian 
minister great-great-grandfather. David has two brothers, Chaplain Charles Earle, 
of U.S. Navy, and John Clark, high school student named for cousin lost on Dorchester. 
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Achieve 
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More 


Just 
Social 


Order 


among the great leaders of Protestantism cited as 

examples by commissioners arguing on various aspects 
of the report of the Standing Committee on Social Education 
and Action on the final day of the Cleveland General As- 
sembly. Rejecting a proposal to try to finish discussion before 
breaking for lunch, the commissioners returned to a lengthy 
afternoon session, which gave an opportunity for full ex- 
pression of minority views. The General Assembly finally 
broke up at 5:40 p.m., one of the latest hours of adjourn- 
ment that seasoned Assembly-goers could recall. 


C atvin, Luther, Zwingli, and Dietrich Bonhoeffer were 


The debate on the SEA report was ardent, yet good- 
tempered, well-informed, and thoughtful. One or two bursts 
of laughter broke the tension for the commissioners, and 
once, just before the final vote on the crucial section of the 
report on race relations, the Assembly joined in prayer, 
led both by Moderator Herman L, Turner and by Vice- 
Moderator Edler G. Hawkins. 

Focusing on a few highly important subjects instead of 
trying to cover the waterfront, and omitting such problem 
areas as labor-management relations and the recognition of 
Communist China, the report dealt chiefly with interna- 
tional relations ( particularly South Africa, assistance to new- 
ly developing lands, and current world tensions), race ques- 
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tions, and the religious faith of candidates for public office, 
Studies on the national purpose of the United States and 
on vexed questions having to do with Church-State relations 
were asked for by the Assembly, on recommendation of 
the Standing Committee on Social Education and Action, 
The results of these investigations will be brought to future 
Assemblies. 


Discussion was most vigorous over the section of the race 
relations statements having to do with student sit-in demon- 
strations, and over the portion of the report dealing with the 
religious faith of candidates. 

On the first question, some commissioners appeared to 
be especially worried by the report’s suggestion that some 
laws requiring segregation may be justifiably broken in an 
effort to fulfill the law of God. It was at this point that the 
deeds of the fathers of Presbyterianism, as well as of some 
twentieth-century resisters of evil laws, in Nazi Germany, 
for instance, were cited, 


As debate on a motion to delete the entire section on 
student demonstrations continued, Mr. Irwin V. Cobb, elder- 
commissioner from Boston, Massachusetts, a lawyer, a for- 
mer resident of North Carolina, and a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee on SEA, was called on to explain the com- 
mittee’s thinking. “This wasn’t an easy one to draft,” he 
admitted. Commissioner Cobb pointed out that the recom- 
mendation does not endorse all civil disobedience, but only 
the “peaceable and orderly disobedience or disregard” of 
those laws requiring racial discrimination which are “serious 
violations of the law of God.” Nor does the recommendation 
endorse all student demonstrations or demonstrators, but 
only those who “for the sake of conscience participate in 
such responsible, nonviolent demonstrations.” The motion 
to delete was lost by an overwhelming vote, and the As- 
sembly enacted the race relations proposals without change. 


A deeper cleavage in the opinion of the Assembly came 
out in the course of the discussion on the question of religion 
and public office. Although some commissioners would have 
preferred to say nothing at all on this subject, and others 
would have wished for a statement of unequivocal opposi- 
tion to any Roman Catholic candidate, the vast majority of 
the Assembly voted in favor of the section. 


In his prayer just before the vote on the race relations 
proposals, Moderator Turner said, “We desire, O God, above 
everything else that we shall be led by thy Spirit.” Through- 
out the discussion, commissioners seemed to be listening 
carefully to one another, and earnestly seeking to follow the 
Spirit’s leading. As they rushed to catch their planes and 
trains out of Cleveland, the members of the Assembly could 
feel satisfied that they were leaving, to quote the words of 
Vice-Moderator Hawkins’ prayer, “in the knowledge that 
thy Spirit has spoken to us and that thy love has bridged 
whatever gaps may be between us.” (See pages 23-26.) 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION AND ACTION 


The exact text of the major portions of 
the Report of the Standing Committee on 
Social Education and Action as approved 
by the 172nd General Assembly of The 
United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, May 24, 1960. 


INTRODUCTION 

Believing that the church is called to 
be the faithful instrument in the world 
of the sovereign God revealed in Jesus 
Christ through the Holy Spirit; 

Believing that Jesus Christ is not only 
the Head of the Church but is also the 
sovereign Lord of all life, individual and 
corporate, private and public; 

Being convinced that obedience to our 
Lord’s commandment to love our neigh- 
bor requires that the church work to 
achieve a more just social order; 

Confessing the church’s failure to ful- 
fill this God-given responsibility because 
of its bondage to the forces of evil which 
imperil all of mankind; and 

Believing that the first step toward 
emancipation is self-examination under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit; 

The 172nd General Assembly, in the 
light of the judging and redeeming Word 
of God, speaks to the church and to so- 
ciety in these areas of mankind’s com- 
mon concerns: 


THE CHURCH 
AND NATIONAL PURPOSE 

Recognizing that our nation was 
founded on the belief that man’s inalien- 
able rights are derived from God the 
Creator, and that out of this faith came 
a national purpose which affirmed jus- 
tice, domestic tranquillity, the common 
defense, and the promotion of the wel- 
fare, liberty, and unity of the people; 

Recognizing also that there is a deep- 
ening crisis in American life due to a 
growing confusion between the beliefs 
we still profess as a people and the values 
we actually live by, which has resulted 
in an erosion of personal integrity and 
public conscience and in the receding of 
our impelling and unifying sense of high 
national purpose; and 

Believing that a task of high priority 
before the American people is the re- 
definition and reassertion of our nation’s 
goals; 
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The 172nd General Assembly 

Believes that the American people 
should become aware of the growing 
crisis in our culture that demands a bold 
acceptance of new duties in contrast to a 
superficial and irrelevant moralism; 

Calls upon the church to fulfill its 
mission to the civil community by a pro- 
phetic involvement in the redefinition of 
a national purpose and of the values that 
have undergirded our common life; and 

Directs the Moderator of the General 
Assembly to appoint a special committee 
to make a study of our national purpose 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Social Education and Action and to re- 
port its findings to the 173rd General 
Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
South Africa 

Speaking out of a sense of profound 
contrition in confession of our own guilt 
before God in the realm of race relations 
in our country, 

The 172nd General Assembly 

Expresses its horror at the dangerous 
conditions in South Africa which the in- 
consistencies and moral absurdities of 
apartheid have brought upon that coun- 
try; 

Declares its deep concern about the 
course of events which seem to move 
with relentless logic toward a bloody 
conclusion; 

Calls upon our Government to con- 
tinue to use its influence, both directly 
and through the United Nations, to per- 
suade the Union of South Africa to turn 
from the policies which bring only 
despair; and 

Prays that the churches of South 
Africa be faithful instruments of God's 
grace for reconciliation among all men. 


Technical and Economic Aid 

Noting the growing importance of 
technical and economic assistance to 
newly developing countries, and 

Recognizing that such programs will 
be our responsibility as a nation among 
the community of nations for years to 
come; 

The 172nd General Assembly 

Reaffirms its support of our Govern- 
ment’s programs of technical and eco- 
nomic assistance for less developed lands; 

Cautions the members of the churches 


against unfounded and careless criticisms 
of these programs; 

Commends the men and women who 
have served with devotion and imagina- 
tion in our country’s overseas programs 
of economic and technical cooperation; 
and 

Calls attention to the need for a corps 
of trained and dedicated men and women 
for overseas service in both governmental 
and nongovernmental programs designed 
to minister to human needs and to assist 
the newly developing countries. 


World Tensions 

Noting with deep concern the collapse 
of the recent summit conference, and 

Recognizing, nevertheless, that the 
summit failure lays bare the harsh dilem- 
mas our nation faces as a world power, 
and destroys the illusion that there are 
quick and easy roads to peace; 

The 172nd General Assembly 

Calls upon our churches not to give 
way to disillusionment or despair but to 
continue to work and pray for “the things 
that make for peace”; 

Affirms its confidence in the process of 
honest negotiation in resolving interna- 
tional differences; 

Emphasizes the need for continued 
efforts to achieve an honorable under- 
standing with the Soviet Union; 

Commends our nation’s leaders for 
seeking the reduction and limitation of 
weapons of destruction and urges our 
Government to continue pressing toward 
the goal of universal disarmament with 
adequate inspection and control; and 

Urges upon the members of our 
churches the importance of being in- 
formed and concerned about internation- 
al affairs, appraising the present world 
conflict in the light of God’s judging 
and redeeming will as revealed in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


RACE RELATIONS 

Believing that the achievement of 
racial justice in all aspects of our com- 
mon life continues to be a crucial prob- 
lem, with international implications of 
great magnitude; 

Believing it is God’s will that His 
Church continue to speak and act 
through love for justice and reconcilia- 
tion with respect to this problem; 

Noting that previous General Assem- 
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blies have repeatedly called for a non- 
segregated church in all phases of the 
church’s life—congregations, institutions, 
boards and agencies—and have sug- 
gested broad strategies for the achieve- 
ment of this goal; and 

Noting that previous General Assem- 
blies have also simultaneously called for 
a nonsegregated society, particularly in 
the areas of employment, housing, edu- 
cation, and community services; and 
have urged individual, organized, and 


Affirms its determination neither to 
rest nor become silent on this issue until 
all citizens of our country have equal 
access to the rights, responsibilities, and 
privileges of citizenship, and all Chris- 
tians can find full participation in the 
work and worship of Christ’s Church, 
without respect to their race or ethnic 
origin; 

Reaffirms the actions of previous As- 
semblies on the achievement of a non- 
segregated church and a nonsegregated 
society, and 

Addresses itself now to the following 
matters: (1) discrimination in public 
accommodations; (2) the responsibility 
and right of all citizens to vote; (3) the 








call of ministers without respect to race; 
(4) the vocational aspirations and train- 
ing of nonwhite youth; and (5) de- 


governmental action for the achievement 
of this goal; 
The 172nd General Assembly 


Mr. and Mrs. Edmond Noll, children Alexander Johan and Edmond Charles, ages 
ten and nine, Dorothy, two, and Richard, nine months, stop to admire policeman’s 
horse after receiving a standing ovation from the General Assembly. The Dutch 
Indonesian family (who came to this country under auspices of First Church, 
Maumee, Ohio) represented before the commissioners the 15,496 individuals who 
have settled in new homes in the U.S. under the sponsorship of The United Presby- 
terian Church. The report of the General Assembly’s Refugee Resettlement Committee 
was delivered by its chairman, Dr. John Corbin; participating in the report were 
Dr. James MacCracken, new director of the Immigration Service of Church World 
Service, and Miss Margaret Gillespie, executive secretary of the United Presbyterian 
Resettlement Committee. The Committee cooperated in World Refugee Year, which 
was sponsored by forty-nine UN countries and by the World Council of Churches. 
The World Refugee Year, which began in July, 1959, and ends this summer, empha- 
sized the resettlement of Dutch Indonesian groups. Little has been done for 148,000 
refugees still needing assistance in Europe, 965,000 Arab refugees, and 1,040,000 
who fled to Hong Kong from Red China. During the year 1959, United Presbyterians 
helped resettle 1,859 refugees and displaced persons. 
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segregation in public schools, 


(1) Public Accommodations 
(a) Statutory Prohibitions 

Noting that discrimination because of 
race in places of public accommodation 
is still all too common in many parts of 
the United States; 

Believing that such discrimination not 
only magnifies the significance of Ameri- 
can racial discrimination in the eyes of 
peoples overseas, but denies, as does 
every kind of racial discrimination, the 
dignity and worth of persons created in 
the image of God; and 

Knowing that many states and munici- 
palities have not taken even the minimal 
step of prohibiting discrimination in 
places of public accommodation, or else 
do not enforce existing statutory prohi- 
bitions; 

The 172nd General Assembly 

Calls upon our judicatories and church 
members to insist that public officials en- 
force such statutory prohibitions where 
they exist, and to support such legislation 
where it has been, or can be, introduced; 

Urges our members to take note of 
hotels, restaurants, and other public 
accommodations that discriminate and 
to communicate to the owners or man- 
agers their desire to see such discrim- 
inatory practices eliminated; and 

Urges United Presbyterians, _indi- 
vidually and in concert, to seek out and 
patronize those places of public accom- 
modation that serve the public without 
such discrimination. 


(b) Student Demonstrations 

Acknowledging that Christians have 
historically upheld the just authority of 
the state as being instituted of God for 
His own glory and the public good so 
long as the state has not commanded 
anything contrary to the law of God; 

Affirming that some laws and customs 
requiring racial discrimination are, in 
our judgment, such serious violations of 
the law of God as to justify peaceable 
and orderly disobedience or disregard of 
these laws; 

Believing that current student demon- 
strations against racial segregation, while 
in some cases conflicting with local laws 
or customs, seem to be consistent with 
our Christian heritage,the Federal Con- 
stitution, and the moral consensus of our 
nation; and 

Deploring the violent reactions that 
have produced assaults on the persons of 
student demonstrators and the unjust 
arrest in some cases of the victims rather 
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than the assailants; 

The 172nd General Assembly 

Commends those who, when struck, 
did not strike back; who, when cursed, 
did not curse back; who acted with pa- 
tience and dignity in the face of violence 
and hostility; 

Assures students of our common cause 
with those who for the sake of conscience 
participate in such responsible nonvio- 
lent demonstrations; 

Urges them to continue to recognize 
the dangers to the civil order inherent in 
conflict with established authority; and 

Urges United Presbyterians to search 
their consciences and prayerfully to de- 
termine, within the fellowship of the 
church, whether God calls them to sup- 
port these efforts, 


(2) Voting Rights and Responsibilities 

Believing that voting is not only the 
right, but the responsibility, of all Ameri- 
can citizens, and 

Being convinced that many American 
citizens fail to exercise that right and 
responsibility not only because of apathy 
and lack of motivation, but also because 
of external and racially discriminatory 
hindrances; 

The 172nd General Assembly 

Urges state legislatures and the United 
States Congress to continue to work for 
legislation that will effectively secure 
and protect the rights of all citizens to 
vote, regardless of race; 

Commends efforts to stimulate, train, 
and protect Negro and other citizens in 
the exercise of their responsibility to 
register and vote by such agencies as 
United Church Women, the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, and the 
League of Women Voters; and 

Urges United Presbyterians to par- 
ticipate actively in these or other such 
legitimate efforts and to defend them 
against unwarranted and _ irresponsible 
attacks, 


(3) The Calling of Ministers 

Perceiving that the race of a clergy- 
man is, in itself, irrelevant to his Chris- 
tian piety or professional competence, 

Believing that many churches seeking 
pastoral leadership are ready to con- 
sider candidates solely on the basis of 
their Christian spirit, training, and abil- 
ity; : 

The 172nd General Assembly 
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Urges churches attempting to fill pas- 
toral or staff vacancies to communicate 
to the Department of Ministerial Rela- 
tions their desire to consider the best 
qualified candidates without regard to 
the candidates’ race; 

Urges presbytery committees on min- 
isterial relations, in counseling with 
churches seeking ministers, to encourage 
these churches to consider and hear qual- 
ified candidates without respect to race 
or ethnic origin; and 

Requests: the Department of Minis- 
terial Relations to encourage every 
church using its services to consider and 
hear candidates, without regard to race 
or color, whose stated qualifications meet 
the needs of the church. 


(4) Raising Vocational Aspirations 
and Training of Nonwhite Youth 

Having seen many job categories, 
previously closed to nonwhites, become 
open to qualified applicants; 

Noting that responsible studies indi- 
cate that the vocational aspirations of 
Negro and other nonwhite youth tend 
to be substantially lower than those of 
corresponding white youth; and 

Realizing the effect that the history 
of racial discrimination in employment 
has had on the economic aspirations of 
those discriminated against; 

The 172nd General Assembly 

Urges those leaders, such as pastors 

and vocational counselors, who have ac- 
cess to the minds and hearts of non- 
white youth to nourish in them a grow- 
ing faith in the ability of our society to 
correct previous patterns of discrimina- 
tion in employment, and to encourage 
them to continue their education and/or 
training, even for job categories that may 
presently be closed to members of their 
race; 
Urges United Presbyterian employers 
in both church and nonchurch organiza- 
tions to see that their recruiting, training, 
hiring, and promoting practices are con- 
ducted on a merit or seniority basis, with- 
out regard to the race or ethnic origin 
of employees; 

Calls upon labor unions with discrim- 
inatory policies or practices quickly to 
bring them into line with the oft-repeated 
statements of the major international 
unions in favor of nondiscriminatory 
membership; 

Repeats its call to all United Presby- 
terian members and judicatories to sup- 
port and implement state and local Fair 
Employment Practice legislation; and 

Commends such agencies as the Na- 
tional Urban League for their continuous 
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John M. Zombo is pastor of five rural 
churches in Yaoundé, which he calls ‘‘the 
forgotten part of Cameroon.” It takes 
Mr. Zombo and his wife, who assists him, 
two months to make the circuit of their 
churches, since all travel is on foot. 
Secretary of Christian Education, Office 
of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Cameroon is Mr. 
Zombo’s official title. He is in the U.S. 
for a year of theological study under 
the sponsorship of the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations and 
Louisville Theological Seminary, Kentucky. 


program of placement and education of 
both potential employees and employers. 


(5) Desegregation in the Public 
Schools 
(a) Voluntary Compliance 
Noting that since the May 17, 1954, 
Supreme Court decision, over 250 school 
districts previously segregated by law 
have voluntarily desegregated, 
The 172nd General Assembly 
Commends the wise and statesmanlike 
leadership that led to voluntary compli- 
ance with the Supreme Court’s decision; 
and 
Calls upon United Presbyterians to 
give leadership in the movement toward 
voluntary compliance with the law of 
the land, assuring them of the support 
and assistance of their church. 


(b) The Ambiguity of Minimal 


Desegregation 
Observing that some school districts, 


acting under court order, have admitted 
a minimal number of Negro students into 
previously all-white schools; 

Perceiving the likelihood of consider- 
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able damage to the personalities of stu- 
dents who, being virtually alone in a 
hostile or indifferent academic situation, 
are shut out from normal participation 
in most extracurricular school life; and 
further 

Having cause to believe that minimal 
or “token” desegregation may in some 
school districts be used as a substitute 
for full compliance with the law of the 
land; 

The 172nd General Assembly 

Reminds all Christians that, while 
“token” desegregation and other plans 
that admit a small number of Negro 
pupils to white schools may be prefer- 
able to rigidly segregated or closed pub- 
lic schools, such arrangements fall far 
short of the ethical demands of our Lord 
and even of the full intent of the Supreme 
Court decisions of 1954 and 1955; and 

Urges Christians wholly to support 
every legitimate effort to achieve the 
full freedom of every child to attend, 
without respect to color, any public 
school for which he is qualified. 


CHURCH AND STATE 

Noting that problems involving the 
relationship between church and state in 
American society are arising with in- 
creasing frequency and complexity; 

Observing that there are many incon- 
sistencies, at all levels of our common 
life, in the maintenance of the separation 
of church and state as guaranteed in the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments to our 
Federal Constitution; and 

Observing also that many communities 
are confused as they face such issues as: 
(1) the celebration of religious holidays, 
the holding of religious observances, 
Bible reading, and prayer in the public 
schools, (2) the use of public property 
for religious displays and pageants, (3) 
the evaluation of fitness of candidates for 
public office on the basis of religious 
affiliation, (4) the dispensing of birth 
control information in tax-supported 
health and welfare agencies, (5) the 
passage, strengthening, or challenging of 
Sunday closing laws, (6) the provision 
of public funds directly or indirectly to 
parochial schools, (7) censorship, either 
by public or private agencies, of material 
offensive to one or more religious groups, 
(8) the interpretation of divorce and 
adoption laws, (9) tax exemption for 
religious agencies, (10) special privileges 
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for clergy, and (11) the exemption of 
candidates for the ministry from military 
service; 

The 172nd General Assembly 

Directs the Moderator to appoint a 
special committee, working in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Social Edu- 
cation and Action and in consultation 
with other groups, to interpret the mean- 
ing of the doctrine of separation of 
church and state in the light of the Re- 
formed tradition, so as to clarify the 
rights and responsibilities of religious 
groups in our pluralistic society, to apply 
its findings to the most salient issues of 
church-state relations, and to report the 
results to a future General Assembly, 


THE RELIGIOUS FAITH 
OF CANDIDATES 

Noting the focus of public attention 
on the religious faith of candidates in an 
election year, 

The 172nd General Assembly 

Considers it the duty of all citizens to 
examine a candidate's position on im- 
portant issues of public policy, including 
those related to the separation of church 
and state; and 

Believes that it is an act of irrespon- 
sible citizenship to support or oppose a 
candidate solely because of his religious 
affiliation. 


PROGRESS REPORTS 


Problems of Alcohol 

As directed by the 171st General As- 
sembly, the Department of Social Edu- 
cation and Action is continuing its study 
of the problems of alcohol through a 
representative advisory committee, This 
study includes an intensive inquiry into 
the theological, ethical, sociological, 
psychological, and economic aspects of 
the problems related to drinking. 

Appropriate recommendations will be 
prepared for the 173rd General As- 
sembly. 


Crime Prevention and Correction 

The 171st General Assembly adopted 
a strong pronouncement urging the abo- 
lition of capital punishment. As directed 
by that General Assembly, the Counsel- 


ing Committee, in cooperation with sev- 
eral judicatory committees, is continuing 
to study other aspects of crime preven- 
tion and correction. 


The General Problem 

of the Ethical Responsibility 

of Church Boards and Agencies 
as Investors 

The General Council on May 20 re- 
ported having received a petition from 
the Presbytery of New York relative to 
the policy regarding services to the pub- 
lic by business corporations conducting 
restaurant operations in which The 
United Presbyterian Church is a share- 
holder. 

The General Council stated that it ex- 
pected the Standing Committee on So- 
cial Education and Action to deal with 
the general problem at this General 
Assembly. 

The Standing Committee on Social 
Education and Action recommends that 
the General Assembly request the De- 
partment of Social Education and Action 
to consult with the appropriate officers 
of boards and agencies having invest- 
ment programs about the problems 
raised by the social practices and policies 
of corporations in which our church is 
a shareholder. 


Standing Committee on Social 
Education and Action 

Rev. John O. Mellin, Chairman, New 
York Presbytery; Ministers: Robert H. 
Heath, Chaplain USN, Norfolk, Va.; 
Robert J. Stone, New York, N.Y.; Clyde 
M. Allison, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. Jerome 
Cooper, York, Pa.; J. Paul Graham, 
Canton, Ohio; Thomas C, Arthur, Green- 
field, Ind.; A. Philip Tuttle, Neoga, Ill; 
R. Hunter Keen, Sisseton, S. Dak.; Wil- 
lard C, Moser, Metairie, La.; Sherman 
Roddy, Aurora, Colo.; Fred E. Rusk, Pe- 
taluma, Calif. Elders: Irwin V. Cobb, 
Natick, Mass.; Mrs. Walter Vanderbush, 
W. Orange, N.J.; Daniel K. Swihart, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; George M. Fink, Ex- 
port, Pa.; C. W. Bell; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mrs. James Pim, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; 
William P. Winkelman, Lohrville, Iowa; 
Dale Gustafson, Omaha, Nebr.; Earl 
Beard, Topeka, Kansas; David L, Baugh, 
Vancouver, Wash.; Mrs. Thelma Taylor, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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INTERCHURCH CENTER DEDICATED 
Symbol of Unity Is Good Stewardship 


The new $21,000,000 Interchurch 
Center in New York was dedicated in 
ceremonies attended by more than 3,500 
persons. The nineteen-story structure, 
headquarters for the National Council 
of Churches and for offices and agencies 
of twenty-seven Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox denominations, houses more 
than 2,000 employees. 

Lutheran Bishop Hanns Lilje of Han- 
over, Germany, in the dedicatory sermon 
at a service of worship in nearby inter- 
denominational Riverside Church, called 
the Center a symbol of “the willingness 
of the American Churches to contribute 
on their part to the great historic mis- 
sion which has befallen this country 
through its leading role in the Western 
World. .. . 

“The Churches cannot but offer all 
their spiritual and intellectual and moral 
resources in the present world crisis,” 
the distinguished German churchman 
declared. “In doing so, they express their 
firm belief that God’s plan is the key to 
guide man through the fears and per- 
plexities of our generation. This house 
[the Interchurch Center] shall be a bea- 
con of faith, indicating the Churches’ 
willingness to fulfill this task in humility 
and fearlessness.” 

Highlights of the ceremonies in- 
cluded a procession of 100 religious 
leaders and laymen in academic robes 
from the Riverside Church to the Inter- 
church Center’s main entrance, and 
presentation to John D. Rockefeller, III, 
of a scroll of appreciation for the center 
site and for $2,650,000, both given by 
the late John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Accepting the scroll, Mr. Rockefeller 
said that the Center is a major step to- 
ward his father’s vision of Church “co- 
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operation, not competition.” 

President Eisenhower laid the struc- 
ture’s cornerstone on October 12, 1958. 
The cornerstone is a paving block from 
the market place of Corinth, Greece, 
where the apostle Paul preached nearly 
2,000 years ago. 

Following the ceremonies, guests 
were given a guided tour of the build- 
ing, which included the Center’s newly 
finished chapel possessing the world’s 
largest alabaster window, and an exhibit 
of rare historical treasures. On display 
were a_ fifteenth-century Gutenberg 
Bible valued at $1,000,000, ancient clay 
and papyrus fragments on which the 
Scriptures were recorded, rare icons, the 
original manuscripts of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible, and docu- 
ments concerning religious liberty. 

A few days before the dedication, Dr. 


as 


Glenn W. Moore presented a report to 
the United Presbyterian General Coun- 
cil concerning Presbyterian occupancy 
of the Interchurch Center. 

“Nearly four floors of this build- 
ing,” the report stated, “are the head- 
quarters of the agencies of The United 
Presbyterian Church which are located 
in New York. For United Presbyterians, 
in addition to the values of participating 
in this closer relationship with other 
Protestant and Orthodox Churches, they 
now have modern facilities for the effi- 
cient operation of the administrative 
work of the Church, and with a very 
satisfactory financial arrangement.” 

Dr. D. Allan Locke, treasurer of the 
Board of National Missions, pointed out 
that the move to the Center is good 
stewardship as well as good churchman- 
ship. The denomination’s former New 
York headquarters at 156 Fifth Avenue 
was sold for $950,000. Added to this 
was $1,957,000 accumulated in the past 
decade by the Board of National Mis- 


Edmund F. Wagner, president of Board of Trustees of Interchurch Center, cuts 
ribbon officially opening building for twenty-eight church offices and agencies. 
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sions and the Commission on Ecumeni- 
cal Mission and Relations toward a 
proposed renovation of 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue. From these funds came _ the 
$900,000 invested by the United Pres- 
byterians in the new building, as well 
as the cost of moving, furnishing, and 
costs of participating. The remaining 
money is invested, and income will be 
used to reduce the agencies’ rent. 

The estimated rental for United 
Presbyterian space in 475 Riverside 
Drive is $4.34 per square foot. Com- 
parable air-conditioned space in mid- 
town Manhattan office buildings is 
nearly $6.00; downtown, space costs 
$7.00 or more per square foot. 

At the end of thirty years, all loans 
on the tax-free Interchurch Center will 
have been paid off. Because of higher 
quality materials used in the Center's 
construction than are found in much 
present-day construction, maintenance 
is expected to be considerably lower 
and thus will help keep rental costs to 
a minimum. 


Seminary Professors 
Resign in Protest 


The dean and ten professors have 
resigned from the faculty of Vanderbilt 
University Divinity School—and three 
newly-graduated students have returned 
their diplomas—in protest over a con- 
tinued refusal to readmit the Reverend 
James M. Lawson, a student leader in 
Nashville’s sit-down demonstrations. 

Soon after Dean J. Robert Nelson 
announced his resignation, nine pro- 
fessors met and drafted a letter to Chan- 
cellor Harvie Branscomb. “Inasmuch as 
three months of steady negotiations with 
the University administration,” the letter 
said, “have failed to produce any reso- 
lution of the issues involved in the dis- 
missal [of Lawson], we have reluc- 
tantly decided that we must resign.” The 
full faculty of the Divinity School num- 
bers sixteen. 

A spokesman for the group denied 
rumors that this was in any sense “an 
ultimatum” or a gesture of strategy. 
They look upon their action as a protest 
against the denial of their own academic 
freedom and the right of a seminary 
student to participate meaningfully in 
the affairs of the community. The nine 
professors fully expect to be seeking 
other posts of service. The signers of the 
joint letter of resignation were James 
W. Sellers, Ronald E. Sleeth, James A. 
Glass, Langdon B. Gilkey, Lou H. Sil- 
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berman, Gordon Kaufman, Arthur Fos- 
ter, Bard Thompson, and Leander Keck. 
Later Professor Kendrick Grobel, on 
leave in the Netherlands, telephoned his 
resignation from Utrecht. 

One teacher, James A. Glass, is a 
United Presbyterian. Among the others 
are three Methodists, two American Bap- 
tists, one Southern Baptist, one United 
Church of Christ minister, and one Men- 
nonite. Dean Nelson is a Methodist. 

Dr. Nelson wrote to Chancellor Brans- 
comb: “You have forbidden the dean 
and faculty to admit a student who is 
well known and endorsed by them . . . 
and he has also been condemned by 
yourself and the board of trustees who 
have never met him.” This was tanta- 
mount, he said, to “a condemnation of 
nonviolent demonstrators who have 
since been vindicated by achievement of 
immediate service.” (Owners of six large 
Nashville stores have agreed to deseg- 
regate lunch counters. ) 

The teachers claim that the officials 
of Vanderbilt University acted prema- 
turely in dismissing Lawson, They point 
out that the courts had not yet found 
Lawson guilty of violating any law 
when the Board of Trustees assumed 
him to be guilty of civil disobedience. 
The Mayor, the District Attorney, and 
the courts have found difficulty in lo- 
cating Nashville ordinances that might 
be successfully used to convict the sit-in 
demonstrators. The graduates returning 
their degrees declared: “We were also 
involved in those demonstrations, and to 
an even greater extent than Lawson... 
[we can] no longer claim special privi- 
lege for ourselves and see our brothers 
denied them.” 

An undetermined number of stu- 
dents (perhaps fifty) in the Divinity 
School and in the University at large 
participated in the sit-in demonstrations. 
Lawson was the only one of these stu- 
dents to suffer disciplinary action. The 
resigning members of the Divinity 
School faculty have noted to Chancellor 
Branscomb this apparently deliberate 
discriminatory action. 

In addition, fourteen of the Divinity 
School's 120 students threatened to 
withdraw in a similar protest. In a joint 
statement, they said that they had 
“openly supported the sit-in movement 
with the knowledge and without the re- 
prisal of the University. If this Univer- 
sity cannot accept Jim Lawson as a 
student, then we cannot in good con- 
science remain.” 

President James 1. McCord and all 


full professors at Princeton Theological 
Seminary telegraphed a resolution to 
Dean Nelson. 

“The Faculty Council,” the message 
read, “supports you and your colleagues 
in your stand for Christian brotherhood 
and for academic integrity. You may 
count on our active support and prayers 
as you struggle for these ends.” 


U.P. Leaders Ask Stores’ 


Lunch Counter Policy 

Two leaders of The United Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. have sent a letter to 
the presidents of ten chain stores asking 
that the companies “establish a clear 
policy of nonsegregation at [their] lunch 
counters.” The lunch counters of these 
stores were among the frequent locations 
of sit-in demonstrations. The leaders who 
wrote the letter were Dr. Theophilus M. 
Taylor, chairman of the Church’s Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations, and Dr. John Coventry Smith, 
secretary of the Commission. 

The letter to the company presidents 
was not an action of the Commission as 
a whole, but was written by Dr. Smith 
and Dr. Taylor as individual Christian 
leaders concerned with human dignity 
and the unfortunate effects of segrega- 
tion at home and abroad. Recipients of 
the letter included F. W. Woolworth 
Company, H. L. Green Company, Inc., 
S. S. Kresge Company, S. H. Kress & 
Company, McCrory-McLellan Stores 
Corporation, Rose’s 5, 10, & 25¢ Stores, 
Inc., Liggett’s Drug Stores, Walgreen's 
Drug Stores, W. T. Grant Company, and 
J. J. Newberry Company. 

“We are very much aware,” the letter 
stated, “that your company is not alone 
in the dilemma which it faces. Many 
other stores are equally involved. We 
also recognize that the Christian Church, 
of which we are a part, has thus far been 
unable to achieve its goal of a nonsegre- 
gated Church. We, therefore, must con- 
fess that we are equally involved with 
you. 

“Let us share with you the approach 
which our Church has taken. Our Gen- 
erai Assembly has, from time to time, 
made policy statements directed to its 
membership. Here are two of them: 

“*As Christians, we-hold that all forms 
of racial discrimination and segregation 
are denials of human worth and are con- 
trary to the will of God.’ (1955) 

“‘Recalling past deliverances that lift 
up the goal of a nonsegregated Church 
in a nonsegregated society ... the 17 Ist 
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Alma College students (at left) prepare portion of 50,000 books for shipment to East Africa. A 


right, 1,600 boxes of 


Fi ei teed 


books, gathered by young people throughout Michigan, are displayed on lawn of chapel prior to dedication service. 


General Assembly .. . calls upon our 
whole Church and its members to labor 
unceasingly toward the goal to which 
God is calling us.’ (1959) 

“It is upon the basis of such policy 
statements that our Church and its mem- 
bership have sought to deal day by day 
and year by year with specific problems, 
in the firm belief that within this policy 
full equality must finally be established. 

“Out of this experience, we express 
the hope that your corporation, at its 
coming stockholders’ meeting, will es- 
tablish a clear policy of nonsegregation 
at its lunch counters and that the man- 
agement will use its authority to imple- 
ment this policy.” 


Students Give 50,000 Books 


For Library in Africa 


Five hundred young people gathered 
last month on the lawn in front of the 
chapel at Alma College, Alma, Michi- 
gan, to dedicate 50,000 books which 
they and other United Presbyterian 
youth had collected. 

Following the service, a group loaded 
the 1,600 boxes into trucks for the first 
stage of the journey to Africa. Ultimate 
destination of the books: the shelves of 
a new library in Nairobi, Kenya. The 
textbooks, encyclopedias, novels, and 
nonfiction books for all ages will com- 
prise the first circulating library in East 
Africa. 

Books for Africa, as the project was 
called, began last year at the Lansing 
Presbytery senior high conference, held 
on the Alma College campus. One of 
the speakers was Dr. James H. Robin- 
Son, pastor of the Church of the Master, 
New York. He told about the need for 
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books in Africa’s emerging nations and, 
in particular, of a new library in Nairobi 
which needed books. 

Under the leadership of the Rever- 
end Douglas Trout, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of Marshall, Michigan, 
Westminster Fellowship groups in fifty- 
five churches throughout the Synod of 
Michigan carried on the campaign for 
secondhand books in good condition. 
Students from Alma College sorted, 
packed, bound, and labeled the volumes 
for shipment overseas. 

Yellow Transit (Marshall), Doyle 
Truck Lines (Lansing), and the Alma 
Dairy trucked the books to the campus 
free of charge. Shipping cases were 
given by the Michigan Carton Company 
(Battle Creek) and by A.C. Sparkplug 
Division (Flint). Lobdell-Emery Man- 
ufacturing Company (Alma) lent band- 
ing equipment. Consolidated Freight 
Company and Spector Freight System, 
Inc., transported the books without 
charge to New York, and Farrell Steam- 
ship Lines is giving free transportation 
to the port city serving Nairobi. 


The Church in Colombia: 
Three Children Kidnaped 


Juan Osorio, fifty-six and a widower, 
became a Protestant three years ago 
after a lifelong affiliation with the Roman 
Catholic Church of Medellin, Colombia. 
He now attends the Presbyterian Church 
in the city, and his four children—Maria, 
thirteen; Jorge, twelve; Absalom, eleven; 
and Miguel, nine—are enrolled in the 
church’s Sunday school. The boys also 
attend classes at the Presbyterian-spon- 
sored primary school. 

Early in April, the boys were seized 


by police while attending school and 
were taken to the home of their Roman 
Catholic uncle, who was strongly op- 
posed to their father’s conversion. 

Mr. Osorio, accompanied by the 
church’s pastor, immediately went to 
juvenile court, where they were told that 
the city’s Roman Catholic archbishop 
had ordered the children taken from 
their father’s care. They heard the text 
of the archbishop’s message sent through 
the Roman Catholic tribunal to the judge 
of the juvenile court of Medellin. 

The message said: “Let the children 
Maria, Jorge, Absalom, and Miguel Oso- 
rio be confined in the house of Sr. Ru- 
dolfo Osorio and under his care. Any 
objection to this order must be resolved 
by the Ecclesiastical Tribunal of Me- 
dellin. The civil authorities are requested 
to collaborate in the execution of this 
decree.” 

The judge ordered Mr. Osorio to bring 
to court his marriage certificate and the 
baptismal certificates of his children. 
Later, the judge told him the detention 
was ordered by the Roman Catholic 
Church and that “nothing could be done 
about it.” 

In an official statement, the Archdio- 
cese of Medellin explained its actions: 

“, .. No one forcibly obliged Mr. Oso- 
rio to have his children baptized. He did 
it of his own free will, thus fulfilling 
one of his duties as a Catholic, and ac- 
quiring at the same time the most serious 
obligation of giving a Catholic education 
to his children. . . . 

“In a matter so serious as the Cath- 
olic education of children, in which 
nothing less than eternal salvation is at 
stake, responsibility may not be evaded 
by the capricious will of parents. The 
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responsibility binds them still; and if 
they do not fulfill it, then the Church, by 
virtue of the jurisdiction which she has 
over both them and their children, may 
take them from their care and turn them 
over to such persons as will give them a 
Catholic education. .. .” 

The Roman Catholic statement also 
quoted from the Concordat between the 
Church and the Colombian government: 
“To all sentences of competent ecclesi- 
astical courts the civil authorities will 
grant its aid and support, so that the 
[ecclesiastical] judges may enforce and 
execute the penalties and sentences pro- 
nounced by them in the sphere of their 
competence.” 

Public resentment, 
bined with pressure from the Colombian 


however, com- 
did something about the 
days later, the 
court judge of Medellin abruptly re- 
versed himself and released the children 


government, 


seizure. Four juvenile 


to their father’s care. 


Parochial School 
Aid Sidetracked 


Attempts on the part of some mem- 
bers of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives to include parochial schools 
among the beneficiaries of the school- 
construction bill Congress has been con- 
” The 


Federal aid bills, designed especially to 
help the poorer states, were drafted in 


sidering were ruled “not germane. 


such a way as to apply only to public 
schools 

Aime F. Forand of 
Rhode Island, a Roman Catholic, 
sitting in the Speaker's chair as the 
House debated the bill when another 
Roman Catholic, Representative Roman 
C. Pucinski of 
amendment to include loans to private 
and parochial schools for their construc- 
tion-needs. Forand ruled the amendment 
ground that only 
amendments directly pertaining to the 
specific. content of the bill (public 
schools) could be admitted. 

A number of Roman Catholics have 
expressed disappointment that the Fed- 
eral school aid bills so far offered in Con- 
gress been limited to public 
schools. It is their contention that Roman 
Catholics, who must pay local school 
taxes, as well as tuition in order to send 
their children to parochial schools, will 
be burdened with new Federal taxes as 
well, without receiving any benefit from 
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National Parks, Monuments 
Plan Summer Worship 


This summer more than fifteen million 
vacationers in America’s national parks 
and monuments will be able to partici- 
pate in public worship in natural cathe- 
drals. 

Representing forty colleges and thirty- 
five theological seminaries, 142 young 
men and women will spend the summer 
in the national parks as desk clerks, wait- 
resses, bellhops, and filling station at- 
tendants. In their off-duty hours, these 
students will assist in organizing services 
of worship and will serve as chaplain- 
counselors for both vacationers and for 
the thousands of their fellow college stu- 
dents working in the parks. 

Their mission is sponsored by the 
Christian Ministry in the National Parks, 
a unit of the National Council of 
Churches. As the ministry opens its ninth 
year, its director, the Reverend Warren 
Ost of New York, 
year the program will be the largest in 
its history. 

Year-round Christian pro- 
grams are under way in Grand Canyon 
National Park, South Rim, Arizona; Se- 


announced that this 


ministry 


quoia National Park and Yosemite Park, 
California; Yellowstone Park, Wyoming; 
and Zion Park, Utah. 

Death Valley National Monument, 
California, and Everglades Park, Flor- 
ida, have a ministry during the winter 
months only. 

The following parks and monuments 
will have a Christian ministry from June 
1 to October 1: Badlands National Mon- 
ument, South Dakota; Big Bend Park, 
Texas; Black Hills Area, South Dakota; 
Blue Ridge Parkway, North Carolina; 
Bryce Canyon Park, Utah; Crater Lake 
Park, Oregon; Devil's Postpile National 
Monument, California; Park, 
Montana; Grand Canyon National Mon- 
ument, North Rim, Arizona; Grand 
Teton Park, Wyoming; Isle Royale Park, 
Michigan; King’s Canyon Park, Califor- 
nia; Lassen Volcanic Park, California; 
Mesa Verde Park, Colorado; Mount 
Hood Park, Oregon; Mt. McKinley Park, 
Alaska; Mt. Rainier Park, Washington; 
Mt. Rushmore National Memorial, South 
Dakota; Olympic Park, Washington; 
Oregon Caves National Monument, Ore- 
gon; Rocky Mountain Park, Colorado; 
Shadow Mountain National Recreation 
Area, Shenandoah Park, Va. 
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In Concepcion, Chile, one woman kneels 
to pray, another weeps at the moment 
one of many earthquakes rocks city. 


U.S. Churches 
Rush Aid to Chile 


Cash, food, clothing, blankets, and 
medicines were rushed to Chile last 
month by the Protestant churches of 
America to supply the staggering needs 
of thousands injured and left homeless 
by a series of earthquakes. 

An airlift shipment of 480,000 multi- 
vitamin tablets to supplement the cur- 
tailed diets of earthquake victims was 
arranged by Church World Service, co- 
operative overseas relief agency of major 
American Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches in the United States. 

The vitamins are being followed by 
additional airlift shipments of medicines 
valued at $10,000, including penicillin, 
streptomycin, and other antibiotics to 


combat diseases menacing thousands , 


suddenly exposed to Chile’s winter 
weather. 

Fifteen hundred blankets already in 
Chile for distribution to the needy 
through Church World Service have 
been diverted to the disaster area, and 
64,000 pounds of clothing from the 
stocks of Lutheran World Relief have 
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been started on their way to Concep- 
cion and other stricken cities. Another 
50,000 pounds of clothing collected 
from American churchgoers and still in 
the United States are being readied for 
immediate shipment to Chile. 

Announcement of the emergency aid 
was made by Dr. R. Norris Wilson, ex- 
ecutive director of Church World Serv- 
ice. Dr. Wilson also announced that 
$5,000 in cash, contributed by American 
churches through Church World Serv- 
ice, has been cabled to Chile for pur- 
chase of emergency food and medical 
supplies. 

Eighty thousand pounds of cornmeal, 
flour, and milk already in the country 
for distribution have been rerouted to 
devastated central Chile. 


Student’s Research 
Aids Heart Study 


A June graduate of United Presbyte- 
rian-related College of Idaho, Caldwell, 
Idaho, has made a significant contribu- 
tion to man’s long fight against heart 
disease. 

Working under a $500 grant from the 
Idaho Heart Association, Mike Phillips, 
a premedical student from Portland, 
Oregon, helped develop a method of lo- 
cating in the body tissues a chemical 
that has caused painful and often death- 
producing constriction of the circulatory 
system. 

The chemical, histamine, has long 
been known as the hormone factor that 
induces allergies, such as hives, rashes, 
and hay fever. 

“Histamine may also play a role in 
the development of certain types of ul- 
cers, but this is still a theory,” Phillips 
said. 

Mike’s research project began a year 
ago when he was employed for the sum- 
mer as a research assistant to Dr. David 
Lagunoff at the University of Washing- 
ton School of Medicine in Seattle. 

The two developed an_ efficient 
method of “fixing” histamine in the cells 
of body tissues for study under the mi- 
croscope. 

The method they perfected enabled 
the two researchers to remove the water 
in a tissue without losing the histamine. 
The ordinary way of immersing tissue in 
alcohol also extracted the elusive hor- 
mone. 

During his last year at Idaho, Mike 
Phillips took various animal tissues that 
are known histamine carriers and pre- 
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College of idaho student Mike Phillips 
does original research on cardiac ills. 


pared them in paraffin slides. He has 
made over 900 such slides. 

The results of his study may help 
determine the location of histamine. 
Phillips says, “When scientists find the 
cell that produces this substance in a 
gland, perhaps they will also find what 
releases it and what may be used to 
control it.” 

The study in which Mike Phillips has 
been engaged will undoubtedly contrib- 
ute to the eventual cure that scientists 
expect to discover for the circulatory 
and heart failures that threaten increas- 
ing numbers of people. 

Phillips will enter the University of 
Washington School of Medicine this fall. 


Jobs Open in 
Puerto Rico 


Church youth—college students and 
recent graduates—can give a year or 
two of their lives to the Church’s mis- 
sion in Puerto Rico by volunteering for 
service at E] Guacio Christian Service 
Center in San Sebastian. The mission, 
a Point 4 program of sorts in a low 
income mountain area, has a demonstra- 
tion farm, a clinic, kindergarten, literacy 
program, sewing and bamboo coopera- 
tives, and varied religious activities. Five 
national missionaries—a director-pastor, 
doctor, engineer, nurse, and farm man- 
ager—are on full-time duty. Volunteers, 
who work for room and board and ten 
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dollars a month, round out the staff. 

Currently needed are volunteers with 
carpentry and mechanical skills, a farm 
helper, a nurse, a bookkeeper-secretary, 
a recreation worker, a laboratory techni- 
cian, a home economics and 
someone to work in the mission coopera- 
tive industries and in its craft program 
for girls. 

[For further information, write to the 
Department of Missionary Personnel, 
Room 1131, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, New York.] 


major, 


Park College 
Receives $50,000 


President Paul Morrill announced to- 
day a gift of $50,000 from Mr. J. How- 
ard Pew in support of the educational 
program of Park College. It is expected 
that the unrestricted grant will be used 
for current college operating expenses. 

“Funds such as this grant,” said Dr. 
Morrill, “will challenge our alumni to 
raise their sights in giving toward an 
ultimate goal of $100,000 per year and 
will be a constant goal for the trustees’ 
effort so that they, too, can obtain either 
through their own giving or their per- 
sonal efforts another $100,000.” 


Queen Urges Scots 
To Stress Child Training 


Queen Elizabeth II called on the 
Church of Scotland at its 400th General 
Assembly to give special attention to 
the welfare of those “growing up in 
these modern times.” 

In a letter read to the Assembly, 
which met in Edinburgh, the Queen 
urged the Church to build “a bridge 
over which our children may be called 
to undertake the responsibilities of adult 
life.” 

Although “material conditions have 
altered greatly during recent years, and 
most young people now enjoy health, 
leisure, and material opportunities far 
beyond the reach of their predecessors,” 
she said, “some of them are upset by a 
feeling of restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion. 

“It is a challenge to us all, and the 
Church has not been slow to take it 
up,” Her Majesty continued. “We are 
confident that the nation will draw new 
strength from the rising generation in 
the years to come.” 

The Queen assured the Assembly of 


her intention to attend the Scottish 
Church’s special celebrations in October 
marking its 400th anniversary. Accord- 
ing to religion historians, no sovereign 
has been present at a Church of Scot- 
land General Assembly since 1603. The 
last to attend was King James VI. 

The Lord High Commissioner, the 
Earl of Wemyss, addressed the Assem- 
bly on behalf of the crown. Lord 
Wemyss strongly condemned South Af- 
rica’s apartheid (racial segregation) pol- 
icy, which he said “excludes most of the 
country’s people from any responsibility 
and rejects any thought of their eventual 
support and friendship.” 

Lord Wemyss observed that critics of 
South Africa’s policies should remember 
the plea of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to pray for all in that country, espe- 
cially for those who believe in segrega- 
tion. “We should avoid the breaking of 
such bridges as there are,” he declared, 
“including those between the churches 
of Scotland and South Africa, even if 
they must be closed to traffic for a time.” 

The Right Reverend John H. S. Bur- 
leigh, principal of New College in Edin- 
burgh, was installed as Moderator of 
the General Assembly, succeeding Dr. 
Robert H. W. Shepheard. 


The Slow War 
Against Religion 

In Russia, Radio Moscow hinted that 
the Soviet Union may adopt a new cal- 
endar that could possibly start with the 
Bolshevik Revolution in 1917. The 
broadcast said that many communists 
object to the present world calendar, 
particularly the fact that it begins with 
the birth of Christ. “Communism was 
born in the October Revolution, more 
suitable as marking the beginning of a 
new era in the world,” the broadcast 
asserted. 

Radio Moscow broadcast lengthy re- 
views of a handbook entitled The Athe- 
ist’s Companion, which belittles the role 
of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
World War II. The handbook was pub- 
lished for the use of atheist lecturers, 
propagandists, and organizers of anti- 
religion campaigns in Russia. It fur- 
nishes them with arguments against 
religion, but also carries a long comment 
on the Orthodox Church’s part in the 
last war, acknowledging its “patriotic” 
activities. 

However, the booklet emphasizes that 
“one should not overestimate the signifi- 
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cance of this patriotic activity, for it was 
not decisively a contribution to the de- 
feat of the Germans as some churchmen 
try to make out in their present sermons. 
The Soviet people were victorious not 
because in the days of the war prayers 
were offered in churches for the victory 
of Russian arms, but because they dis- 
played mass heroism and because they 
were led by the Communist Party.” In 
Russian territories occupied by Ger- 
mans, the handbook also charges, “Rus- 
sian Orthodox clergymen collaborated 
with Germans.” 


In Poland, Warsaw Radio boasted 
“astonishing growth” of the Polish Secu- 
lar Schools Society, of which nearly 
4,000 branches throughout Poland, it 
said, are “forcefully penetrating various 
organizations.” 

These antireligious groups concen- 
trate on institutions and organizations 
connected with education and the up- 
bringing of Polish children and youth, 
the broadcast said. It stressed that spe- 
cial effort is being made to recruit all 
Polish teachers into the society. 


In Romania, a Comrades Court in 
the Moldavian village of Faleschti tried 
and found guilty a rabbi, two assistants, 
and a former rabbi for “teaching pupils 
to pray” and “holding conversations of 
doubtful political character.” 

According to Soviet Moldavia, a Com- 
munist Party newspaper, the four were 
ordered to be held up to public ridicule, 
contempt, and scorn. The journal said 
that Rabbi Simkh Teper, the two as- 
sistants, and former Rabbi Rachmil 
Draznin were accused of “infecting” 
young people with “religious poison” 
and advising students to hide their re- 
ligious beliefs when in public. 
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For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 


245th. Mattituck, Long Island, N.Y. 
(the Rev. Charles J. Dougherty, pastor). 

100th. First, Salina, Kans. (the Rev. 
Dr. James S. Elliott and the Rev. John 
Gillesse, ministers) . 

Hortonville, N.Y. (the Rev. Alfred O. 
Siegel, pastor). 

70th. Ulster Village, Ulster, Pa. (the 
Rev. Frederick S. Price, pastor). Also, a 
new basement for church school and fel- 
lowship purposes was dedicated. 

60th. Olivet, Evansville, Ind. (the 
Rev. Dr. Robert A. Poland, pastor). 

University Heights, New York, N.Y. 
(the Rev. David D. Cockcroft, pastor). 

50th. First, Hannibal, Wis. (the Rev. 
James C. Fisher, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 


Foothill Community, San Jose, Calif. 
(the Rev. Robert S. Hampel, pastor), of 
a new Christian education building. The 
church building has been moved to a 
new site. 

Community, Lauderdale-by-the- 
Sea, Fla. (the Rev. J. Curtis Hodgens, 
pastor), of a new church. Also dedicated 
was Friedt Fellowship Hall, a gift of Mr. 
and Mrs, Glenn H. Friedt, to be used by 
residents of the community and their 
guests without respect to religious affili- 
ation. 

First, Broken Bow, Nebr. (the Rev. 
Emery Roy, pastor), of a new church. 

Fewsmith Memorial, Belleville, N.J. 
(the Rev. George L. Van Leuven, pas- 
tor), of a Christian education building. 

John Knox, Rochester, N.Y. (the 
Rev. John D. MaclInnes, pastor), of a 
new church. 

First, Pataskala, Ohio (the Rev. 
John W. Sloat, pastor), of a new manse. 
The old manse, after remodeling, was 
dedicated as a church school building. 

Sheraden Community, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (the Rev. Alfred C. Petersen, pas- 
tor), of a new education unit. 

St. Luke’s, Dallas, Tex. (the .Rev. 
Henry O. Moore, pastor), of its first unit 
—a chapel and education wing. 

Good Shepherd, Houston, Tex. (the 
Rev. Alfred M. Dorsett, pastor), of a 
chapel-education wing. 

Webster, Tex. (the Rev. Paul D. 
Young, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

First, Fond du Lac, Wis. (the Rev. 
Dr. Charles T. Damp, pastor), of a new 





Christian education addition. 

















Children FREE 


at all 





FAMILY PLAN*—no charge for chil- 
dren under 14 when with parents. Roll- 
away beds or cribs set up in parents’ 
room free. If needed, 2 spacious rooms 
provided, each at single rate. Baby- 
sitting available at reasonable rates. 
Every convenience, every comfort awaits 
you! Such attractive surroundings, de- 
lightful food, thoughtful Manger Hotel 
service—hospitality your family will ap- 
preciate, for it comes from the heart. For 
brochure, write to Manger Hotels, 4 
Park Ave., N.Y.C. 


DINERS’ CLUB AND AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 


*No family plan at Manger Motor Inn and 
Town & Country Motor Lodge. 


QU 
SE Nt 





NEW YORK CITY 
THE MANGER VANDERBILT 
THE MANGER WINDSOR 

N.Y. 
N.C. THE MANGER 
THE MANGER MOTOR INN SAVANNAH 
THE MANGER 
THE MANGER TOWNE & 
COUNTRY MOTOR LODGE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE MANGER ANNAPOUS 
THE MANGER HAMILTON 
THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
THE MANGER 
DeWITT CUNTON 


CLEVELAND 
THE MANGER 


THE MANGER 


The Fritndllét Name in Mels. 


Executive Offices: 4 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 








CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. inc 


ence since 1912 
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A stimulating approach to life in the 
physical world and its relationship to the 
Creator-Father, discussed by the famous 
British PROFESSOR, ATOMIC SCIENTIST and 
METHODIST LAY PREACHER. 


One of 16 titles in the “Finding God 
Series" by such noted authors as Nels 
F. S. Ferre, D. Elton Trueblood, and Ernest 
Trice Thompson. Each booklet 15¢: com- 
plete set of 16 booklets $2. Write for 
description folder or order from 


ys Oyo Rom_ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Saane AVE., Nasuvicce § 5, he Tame. 


MONROE FOLD-KING 
>+>FOLDING 
ln TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, so- 

cial groups, attention! 

Factory prices & discounts to Churches, 

Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe all-new 

FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, with 

exclusive mew automatic folding and 

if locking, super strength, easy seating. 
BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 

= me gs line tables, chairs, table and 
air trucks, atform-risers, rtable rtitio 

bulletin boards. 52nd year. ‘WRITE _ ey 

THE MONROE CO., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 











Located 2000 ft. high in the cool Green 
Mountains. All sports and recreation. 
pool & lake. Rates. $12-$20 daily. in- 
clude meals served at the Inn or “dine 
out” privileges. Recommended by Dun- 
can Hines, AAA and your travel agent. 


coler brechure write 
inn or W. Y. On: "300 st ay 
ay S-ttte i} 








NEWS 


Of People and Places 
DEDICATION SERVICES HELD AT TWO 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN-RELATED HOMES 

Presbyterians of Western New York 
recently dedicated one of Buffalo-Niag- 
ara Presbytery’s two homes for the 
aging. Opened in November, 1958, the 
fifty-three-bed Buffalo home now has 
fifty-one residents. Eleven units, each 
with its own living room, constitute the 
plan, with a total of forty-five single- and 
four double-occupancy resident rooms. 
The presbytery also has a home in Lock- 
port, New York, which was opened in 
November, 1959. This home, which has 
accommodations for twenty-six persons, 
and presently houses sixteen residents, 
will be dedicated in the fall of this year. 
Executive director of the Presbyterian 
Homes of Western New York, Inc., is the 
Reverend Leslie R. Doerschug, 900 Del- 
aware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 

The Presbyterian Nursing Home of 
Ontario, Oregon, a project of the Presby- 
tery of Boise and the Ontario commu- 
nity, recently dedicated a newly com- 
pleted forty-bed building. The new 
Home has been developed from a small 
private institution, and plans for it were 
worked out in consultation with Mr. 
John Park Lee of the Office of Health 
and Welfare of the Board of National 
Missions, United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, New York. 


SERVICE RECORDS OF NOTE 

Mr. Mark Boyd, Mrs. Tom Gray, Mrs. 
Floyd Hess, and Mrs. Helen Hughston, 
members of the United Presbyterian 
Church of McBain, Michigan (the Rev. 
John H. McDonald, pastor), were re- 
cently recipients of awards for their 
long-time service to the church. Honor- 
ary memberships in the Board of Chris- 
tian Education were awarded to Mr. 
Boyd, an elder for over sixty years, and 
to Mrs. Hughston. An honorary mem- 
bership in the Commission on Ecumen- 
ical Mission and Relations was awarded 
to Mrs. Gray, and a similar membership 
in the Board of National Missions to 
Mrs. Hess. 


@ Mrs. Olive Millin was guest of honor 
recently at a dinner marking her retire- 
ment after forty years as a teacher and 
superintendent in the kindergarten de- 
partment of the Grosse Pointe Memorial 
Church School. Minister and associate 
minister of the church are, respectively, 
the Reverend Bertram deHeus Atwood 
and the Reverend Ben L. Tallman. 


@ Mr. William Probert recently passed 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination 
as an elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Conrad, Montana. Mr. Pro- 
bert, who will be eighty-three years of 
age on July 15, and who is the oldest 
living member of the Conrad church, 
joined the church by letter from the 
Horeb Congregational Church, Builth 
Wells, Breconshire, Wales. 


@ Memorial plaques were inscribed re- 
cently in honor of several living and de- 
ceased members of First Presbyterian 
Church, Dinuba, California (the Rev. 
Peter G. McKnight, pastor). The hon- 
ored persons were Manson M. Cochran, 
who served for sixty years in the choir 
and for thirty-nine years as an active 
elder; W. N. Davis, who was an elder 
for thirty-three years before serving 
seven years as clerk of session, in addi- 
tion to thirty years as superintendent and 
teacher in the church school; Roy Dew- 
hirst, who served as church trustee for 
thirty-one years; Maude Ellen Gregory, 
who for many years tended the church 
garden from which flowers for the 
church services were supplied; the late 
Jessie Martin, who gave the first manse, 
now used as a Christian education facil- 
ity, and who served the church {aith- 
fully; and Manson Cochran’s father, 
S. D. Cochran, who was instrumental in 
founding the church in 1894, and was 
its first elder. In the latter’s honor a 
special plaque was placed in the social 
hall, renamed Cochran Hall. 


NAMED TO NEW POSTS 

Dr. Robert N. Montgomery, president 
of Muskingum College for more than a 
quarter of a century, has in addition 
been elected president of the Presbyte- 
rian College Union, an association of 
forty-five colleges related to The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
@ Dr. Robert McAdoo has been named 
interim president of the College of Em- 
poria, Emporia, Kansas. He succeeds 
Dr. Luther E. Sharpe, who will direct 
development and finance programs for 
Emporia. 
@ Dr. Paul H. Morrill, former director 
of public relations for The College of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, has been se- 
lected as president of Park College, Park- 
ville, Missouri. 
@ Dr. William H. Schechter, of Brad- 
fordwoods, Pennsylvania, has become 
president of Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mis- 
souri. He is currently vice-president of 
Gallery Chemical Company, Pittsburgh. 
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With 


se city of Philadelphia in the spring 
of 1958 suffered through a devas- 
tating, shocking experience. So did the 
churches. Philadelphians were not 
bombed, flooded, struck by economic 
disaster, or anything like that. A Korean 
graduate student at the University of 
Pennsylvania was senselessly and bru- 
tally murdered by a gang of Negro ado- 
lescents. The city (including church- 
men) felt a helpless rage. Powerful pub- 
lic passions wanted to make these young 
murderers pay for this crime with their 
lives. 

The peculiar anguish that Philadel- 
phia experienced was not caused or re- 
lieved by the mass urge to give these 
boys maximum punishment. The an- 
guish was directly created by a letter 
written to Philadelphians by the mur- 
dered boy’s parents. The letter forgave 
the murderers, requested that justice 
be tempered with mercy, and asked sim- 
ply that a place be found to bury the 
boy. The letter was written by Chris- 
tians who expressed a miraculous trans- 
mutation of grief “into Christian pur- 
pose” to a city whose name means 
brotherly love. The court has since con- 
demned three of the boys to life impris- 
onment, sentenced one with the death 
penalty (the case is being appealed), 
found four to be guilty of second degree 
murder, assigning sentences ranging 
from five to twenty years, and acquitted 
one. 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia buried 
In Ho Oh. Many pastors read the letter 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


by John R. Fry 


Honesty Comes Truth 


from the Koreans to their congregations, 
and some sought to interpret the cor- 
porate city-wide guilt for the murder. 
The whole Church of Jesus Christ in 
Philadelphia, however, was virtually in 
the dark about what provoked the mur- 
derers to their brutal deed. There have 
been many meetings of concerned citi- 
zens, but the community problem re- 
mains far from being solved. 

The community, because of its segre- 
gationist housing policies, had forced 
these boys to grow up in a socially and 
economically depressed area of the city. 
Furthermore, the community had in 
hundreds: of ways let the boys know 
that as Negroes they had two or even 
three strikes against them. The com- 
munity had doomed them to unwanted 
cells of frustration, broken homes, filth, 
and hopelessness. Philadelphia was the 
guilty party, although only eleven of its 
younger citizens participated in the 
crime. And that fact was not made pain- 
fully clear. 

The Presbyterian Church has in the 
meantime made a movie designed to 
show the grim story not merely to Phila- 
delphians but to Presbyterian Christians 
in America. The movie is entitled An 
Epistle from the Koreans and has been 
produced by Arthur Byers and Lloyd 
Young. (Commissioners to the General 
Assembly saw a preview of the film at 
a popular meeting in Cleveland.) The 
producers thought it appropriate to 
make the story known to the whole 
Church because the whole Church needs 


to know about In Ho Oh, about his par- 
ents in Korea, about what the Church 
has and has not done, and more than all 
else, about this matter of public, cor- 
porate, church-wide guilt for the crime 
of eleven boys. 

The story itself goes swiftly. The 
movie opens with a scene of the murder, 
proceeds to the arrest and trial of the 
“criminals.” It then moves, through the 
eyes of the Korean uncle with whom 
In Ho Oh lived, to Korea and tells the 
story of his life in the Christian commu- 
nity during the Korean War and of In 
Ho Oh’s coming to America. The re- 
mainder of the trial is punctuated with 
the harsh exclamation points of public 
reaction; the film makers also’ show the 
bereaved Korean family sending the 
famous letter, and the burial of In Ho 
Oh in the cemetery of the Old Pine 
Street Presbyterian Church. 

Prints of this film are being made 
available to particular churches free by 
presbytery offices. Particular churches 
using the film in order to dramatize the 
work of the whole Church will find little 
in which to rejoice. But particular 
churches courageous enough to use the 
-film as a starting point for painful exam- 
ination of the issues it raises will discover 
that with honesty comes truth, with 
commitment comes freedom, and with 
confession comes faith. 

Our church officials have done well 
to release such a film at this time. We 
will do well to ponder its meaning where 
we live—at length and in depth. 


i 
IN HO OH 
1931 ~ 1953 
TO) TURN SORROW INTO 
CHRISTIAN PURPOS 
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By Oren Arnold 


With elections warming up faster 
than the weather, we citizens have to 
stay doubly cool. Best way to evaluate 
steamed-up politicians is to go right 
after the cold facts, It’s our Christian 
obligation. 








Church Elder Loren D. Pedrick, an 
inveterate tease, has had his greed for 
golf balls washed away. Playing with 
three of us lay sinners, he saw a ball 
in our park lagoon, reached for it, and 
himself tumbled in. Of course, we digni- 
fied men all agreed never to mention it, 
and I haven't. But I didn’t promise I 
wouldn't write about it. 


“July is our country’s birth month,” 
neighbor Bill Vaughan reminds us. 
“And busy as we are polluting the air 
of our cities, fouling the water in our 
rivers, and burning our forests, we are 
still patriotic enough to sing about how 
we love America, the beautiful.” 


On a big sign in front of a New York 
temple, next Sunday's sermon was an- 
nounced thus: 

“Why People Are Leaving The 
Church.” Just underneath were the 
names of the minister and the choir 
director. 


As you read this, my wife Adele, our 
daughter Gail, and I are in Europe. We 


36 


aren't taking a single colored-photo 
slide or movie to show to church groups 
next winter. That fact alone should 
bring us some kind of honor. 


Vacations do odd things to us. Neigh- 
bors whom we seldom see all year travel 
500 or 1,000 miles, then write to wish 
we were with them. 


The only sins I ever mention are the 
ones I see in other people, and when I 
make a mistake, I alibi by saying I'm jus- 
tified by my good intentions. But neither 
my preacher nor my conscience lets me 
get by with such patent fallacy. 


a — o 


Health note: You wish to avoid that 
run-down feeling, sir? Look both ways 
before crossing the street. 


° — oe 


Madison C. Knight, Sr., of South 
Bend, Indiana, alleges that his small son 
will get to be president before my new 
grandson Randy does. No such thing, 
sir. In this year of politics mine can 
already straddle a fence, wheedling 
votes of approval from every person he 
contacts. Grandsons are much smarter 
than mere sons. 


oO oe o 

Harking back to July of 1776—if I 
had to choose just one song for use every 
Sunday, I think it might be No. 414 (in 
our book), “God of our fathers . . . ,” the 
National Hymn. Its martial rhythm is 
magnificent, its words a prayer from 
every true American’s heart. 


2 i 3 


Consider your stewardship. The great 
law, written everywhere, is that no one 
owns anything for himself, nothing is 
ours to keep. Talent, time, money, what- 
ever we may possess, is ours only to use. 


I hold that the “face” of any church 
is important. The ushers often are the 
only greeters, the only human contact 
with strangers. I wish we could retire us 
dour oldsters from ushering jobs, recruit 
some bright young personalities (of 
whatever age), and train them to smile 
a happy welcome. 


2 o © 


Typographical scramble in a Dallas 
church bulletin: “Anyone wishing to 
contribute flowers for the sanctuary 
please remember that Mrs. Wakely has 
furnished dessert for nearly ten years, 
and it surely is no longer her turn to 
brighten all eternity.” 





INSPECTOR FOX 
OF JAD 


CONTINUED 


youngsters from stable homes should be 
well adjusted, but I have learned that 
often adolescents with a secure home 
situation go through a period of rebellion 
which sometimes leads to delinquency.” 

The plight of the children who do not 
even have the love and affection of their 
parents is another sore spot. 

“During one of my visits to a police 
district,” he related, “two patrolmen 
brought a little girl into the station house 
because she was literally without a home 
or a family. During the day while the 
child was at school the parents had 
moved, leaving the youngster to return 
to an empty house with no idea of where 
to begin looking for her mother and 
father. 

“It is difficult,” exclaimed the inspector 
indignantly, “to understand how adults 
can have no comprehension of the emo- 
tional scars they inflict on children by 
such acts.” 

Fox is active with numerous organiza- 
tions and committees concerned with 
youth, human relations, health, and wel- 
fare. He attended the recent White 
House Conference on Youth, where he 
served as a police consultant to the 
Governor of Pennsylvania’s coordinating 
committee on the Conference. He is also 
a member of the Philadelphia Council of 
Churches’ Public Relations Committee. 
These organizations and committees all 
tie in, in some way, with the prosecution 
of the inspector's job, so that he takes the 
duties and obligations of membership 
very seriously. 

Inspector Fox admits that the de- 
mands of his job are now so great that 
he is no longer able to be as active in 
the life of his local church as he once was. 
“But,” says he with a twinkle in his eye, 
“I attend more church services in the 
course of a week than many clergymen, 
for most of my speaking engagements 
are church functions.” 

In the opinion of the Reverend David 
W. Gockley of the Philadelphia Council 
of Churches, “Harry Fox is a man who 
believes that examples of Christian faith 
can be demonstrated in his vocation. His 
job is one of the toughe$t spots in which 
to do this, but he is proving that it can 
be done. Many people are in positions 
where it would be easier to demonstrate 
their faith, but they do not. Here is a man 
who is a shining light and guiding ex- 
ample to all of us.” 
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BOOKS 
Four Men Who Made an Imprint 


g ypsran Cousins was discussing inter- 
national affairs with Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer at his hospital in Lambaréné. 
Word came that a very sick woman 
needed an immediate operation, but was 
too weak to undergo surgery. 

As the doctor stood to leave, he said, 
“It is good to be reminded now and 
then that even in a world struggling with 
the momentous issue of war and peace, 
the individual has problems.” 

By the same token, it is good to read 
biographies now and then; they serve 
to remind us that there are still indi- 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer 


viduals who make an imprint upon the 
world’s problems. 

Mr. Cousins, who is editor of The 
Saturday Review, has given us a new, 
heavily illustrated sketch in his Dr. 
Schweitzer of Lambaréné (Harper; 
$3.95). The photographs by the author 
and Clara Urquhart, and the full text 
of Dr. Schweitzer’s “Peace or Atomic 
War?” are worth the price of the book. 
But there is also the dividend of a well- 
written account. 

The author recalls the reasoning that 
compelled him to fly to the Belgian Con- 
go three years ago to meet the eighty- 
two-year-old Dr. Schweitzer. For one 
thing, he simply wanted very much to 
meet the noted musician, philosopher, 
and doctor whose “reverence for life” 
has so affected men’s consciences. Fur- 
ther, he had heard something of the doc- 
tor’s carelessness with the unpublished 
manuscripts of books he has been writ- 
ing (with ceaseless interruptions) for 
many years. Mr. Cousins hoped to get 
permission to photograph and thus pre- 
serve the manuscripts. 
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And, finally, the author reports yet 
another reason: “Ever since the end of 
the war, there had been one voice which 
might have had a powerful effect on the 
biggest issue of the age, but that voice 
was silent. I knew that Albert Schweit- 
zer had deliberately avoided political is- 
sues in order to confine himself to the 
fundamental and overriding moral ques- 
tions of concern to the entire human 
community. But such an _ overriding 
question now existed. It was whether 
the conditions which made human life 
possible on this planet could be main- 
tained. The means now existed [in 
nuclear weapons] that could alter or 
destroy those conditions.” 

Editor Cousins was determined to dis- 
cuss these matters with Dr. Schweitzer 
himself, and, if possible, to persuade 
him to break his silence. Bearing photo- 
graphic equipment and letters of greet- 
ing from American friends, including 
President Eisenhower, he set out on his 
journey. In the course of his short stay 
at Lambaréné, Cousins succeeded in all 
three endeavors. 

Appreciation for Cousins’ eagerness 
to share details with faithfulness will 
make forgivable his rather apparent 
near-idolization of the doctor. (For ex- 
ample, he writes categorically that “Al- 
bert Schweitzer has done more to 
dramatize the reach of the moral man 
than anyone in contemporary Western 
civilization. . . . No one in our times 
has provided more inspiration.” ) 


It is a long way from French Equa- 
torial Africa to New York’s West Side, 
and very nearly as far from Schweitzer’s 
philosophy to the views of an orthodox 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman. But 
readers of biography will also be im- 
pressed with the story of the Reverend 
James A. Gusweller as it is told in John 
Ehle’s Shepherd of the Streets (William 
Sloane; $4.00). At age thirty-seven, the 
rector of the Church of St. Matthew and 
St. Timothy has made his mark on the 
city far beyond the bounds of his parish 
and buildings at 26 West 84th Street. 

Harry Golden, in the foreword, de- 
clares that this book “discovers again 
the age-old truth that all people live 
between the extremes of dark and light, 
and kindness has no effect and is, in fact 
useless unless it is morally prepared to 
accept the dark side of people.” 

Father Gusweller accepted the chal- 





NEXT 90 DAYS CAN 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


A Warning from 
The Wall Street Journal 


You are living in a period of rapid 
changes. The next 90 days will be filled 
with opportunities and dangers. 

Fortune will smile on some men. Dis- 
aster will dog the footsteps of others. 

Because reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
affecting your business and personal in- 
come. You get facts in time to protect 
your interests or seize a profit. 

If you think The Journal is just for 
millionaires, you are WRONG! It is a 
wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7,500 to $25,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners of small businesses. Read it 90 
days and see what it can do for YOU. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York 4, New York. 
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Shepard HomellIFT gives you 
one-floor convenience 


This modern residence elevator elimi- 
nates the strain of climbing stairs and 
brings the convenience of single-floor 
living to any multi-story home. It is 
quickly installed without major altera- 
tions and operates on regular house 
current for only pennies a day. So simple 
and safe even a child can operate it. 


r——— Mall for FREE literature ———4 


Shepard Elevator Co. 

5080 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Please send literature on the Shepard 
HomeLIFT to: 


Name 
Address 
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be pos 
Church boards and 
woot of books for 

: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
eapents in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 





Name The Book—however old—we'll find 
it for you! All authors, subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Books- 
On-File, Dept. PL, Union City, New 
Jersey. 





Brookview Manor, Canadensis, Penna., 
serves church groups—retreats—confer- 
ences—vacations. Choice Pocono Moun- 
tain accommodations. Families welcome— 
summer and winter. The Edwards. 





Presbyterian Minister, trained in counsel- 


ing, with eighteen years in pastorates and 


mental hospitals wants position as minis- 
ter of counseling and visitation. Write 
Box 120, Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 





Resident Head for girls’ dormitory. Salary 
plus board and apartment; other benefits. 
Responsible woman to counsel and care 
for college girls. 


Business Office, Carleton College, North- 
field, Minnesota. 


Possibility of position | 
in either large or small dormitory. Apply | 





Eager to find right man for Field Sec- | 


retary of New Jersey Christian Endeavor 
Union. Applicants state experience, 
qualifications, salary desired. Write: Box 
lis, Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 








Minister of the United Church of Canada 
serving a holiday resort on the shores of 
Lake Huron would like to exchange for 
the month of September—Reverend Clif- 
ford Manning, Southampton, Ontario. 





Hard-cover books advertised or reviewed 
in Presbyterian Life sent anywhere post- 
paid-——no c.o.d.’s. Subscriptions to maga- 
zines. Self-Help Books, 231 West Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 





You'll find the advertisements in 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE are dependable 
aids in purchasing. Advertisers 


will be pleased to send you com- 


plete information about their prod- 


ucts or services. 





PEWS, PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATAL . 
AND LOW D/RE T PRICES 


JP. REDINGTON & Co. 


BOOKS 


CONTINUED 


lenge of a ministry in a fast-changing 
neighborhood. By the time he arrived at 
the church on New Year's Day, 1956, 
Puerto Ricans already occupied most 
of the apartment buildings in the area. 
A once-thriving congregation had dwin- 
dled. 

How could he go about bringing 
Puerto Ricans into his church? Many of 
them spoke no English, and few had 
experienced any religious training. Fur- 
thermore, there was open hostility to- 
ward the newcomers on the part of old 
| parishioners. 

He began with a cocoa party for chil- 
dren in the church basement. Three 
| came. He talked with them animatedly 
—about themselves, their families, their 
problems. 

From this beginning, Father Guswel- 
ler began to capture the interest of other 
youths. He met their families and was 
able to gain their confidence. He helped 
individuals in trouble. 

But it was soon apparent to the young 
priest that the appalling conditions en- 
countered by the Puerto Ricans were not 
‘something merely to be endured. The 
landlords’ habit of rent-gouging could 
| not be met except in the courts of law. 
; Young Gusweller had never. been in 
court before, but he went dutifully. He 
obtained assistance from news reporters; 
he exposed corruption in the city depart- 
ments responsible for building inspec- 
tions. He appeared on television; he re- 
' ceived the support of his bishop even to 
the extent of a letter that was read from 
all pulpits in the diocese. Conditions 
slowly began to improve. 

Meanwhile, Father Gusweller’s parish 
had begun to thrive. His instruction in 
Bible and in the Christian life took root 
in the lives of young communicants and 
their parents. 

By far the best parts of the book are 
the revealing dialogues between Father 
Gusweller and his parishioners. (And 
who can fail to admire his wife, Suzie? 
One wonders how she faces up to the 
rigors of housekeeping and parish 
duties. ) 





Even the briefest history of the forty- 
ninth state would have to include the 
name of Sheldon Jackson, the Presbyte- 
rian missionary who promoted education 
in Alaska, battled immorality and cor- 
ruption among officials there, and 
brought reindeer from Siberia to save 
the Eskimos from hunger. His story is 





retold in Alaskan Apostle, by J. Arthur 
Lazell (Harper; $4.50). 

Perhaps one reason Sheldon Jackson 
has been a neglected giant of American 
history is the fact that his life really does 
seem incredible—like a dozen lives rolled 
into one. Lazell sums it up: “As circum- 
stances required he worked at being a 
pastor, missionary and evangelist, edu- 
cator, editor, reporter, empire builder, 
government official, historian, pam- 
phleteer, lobbyist, fund raiser, reformer, 
explorer, colporteur, tour manager, dip- 
lomat, political strategist, and philan- 
thropist. The distance he traveled . . . 
can be estimated roughly at about one 
million miles.” 

Sheldon Jackson’s aggressiveness in 
the face of danger and despite frail 
health, his nonconformity to stultifying 
procedures, and his imaginative ap- 
proach to people’s problems endear him 
to the modern reader. In 1897 he was 
honored by election as Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

Alaskan Apostle is the first book by 
Lazell, a United Presbyterian minister 
who works with the Department of In- 
formation of the National Council of 
Churches, It is a smooth and craftsman- 
like work that does credit to the spirit 
of the missionary pioneer. 


Twenty-two articles and addresses by 
John Foster Dulles that are “concerned 
primarily with the moral and spiritual 
foundations of world order, the signifi- 
cance of religion, and the role of the 
churches” have been included in The 
Spiritual Legacy of John Foster Dulles, 
edited with an introduction by Henry 
P. Van Dusen, president of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York (Westmin- 
ster; $3.95). Also included are President 
Eisenhower's tribute to the late Secre- 
tary of State and a brief biography. 

While recognizing that the career of 
Mr. Dulles must await the verdict of 
history, no thoughtful reader of this vol- 
ume would fail to agree with its editor 
when he says: “How firmly the truths of 
Christian faith had established them- 
selves within Mr. Dulles’ securest cer- 
tainties was disclosed by the words to 
which he habitually had recourse, espe- 


4 cially in moments of special intensity, 


in speech of climactic importance.” 

Of particular merjt is the section 
which contains six addresses on “The 
Role and Responsibility of the 
Churches.” Churchmen involved in the 
current discussion on this subject will 
find the late Secretary's remarks ger- 
mane, —Locke E. Bowman, Jr. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Dorothy Ballard 














it Happened One Bus Ride 


WIGFIELD BROWN wheeled his bicycle into the bus 
@ station. Then he helped the driver stow the bike 
on the 3:20 bus to Saddle Lake. 

“You don’t look very happy for a boy who’s going camp- 
ing,” said the driver, who had noticed Wiggy’s bedroll. 

“Oh, the camping part is all right,” answered Wiggy. 
“What sinks me is having to go part of the way by bus— 
all the other boys are riding their bikes. But my twisted 
knee isn’t strong erough yet for me to ride as far as 
the camp.” 

The driver nodded. “It’s twenty miles just to Saddle 
Lake, and plenty hilly.” 

“Yeah,” moaned Wiggy, “but who can have any fun on 
a bus full of grown-ups?” 

The driver looked surprised. “Listen, kid, wherever 
you've got people, you never know what's going to hap- 
pen. After eighteen years of driving buses, I'm sure of 
that.” 

Wiggy was still feeling sorry for himself when he took 
his seat on the bus. In front of him an old lady fussed with 
a lapful of bags and bundles. Across the aisle a fat man 
smoked a cigar and nodded sleepily over his newspaper. 
The other passengers looked equally boring. Wiggy thought 
enviously of Fred and Stubby and the rest of the gang 
pedaling over Bear Mountain and through the pine woods 
to Saddle Lake, where he was to meet them. 

As the driver came down the aisle with his ticket punch, 
the old lady began scrabbling among her bags and bun- 
dles. “Oh, dear, I've dropped my ticket!” 

“Tll find it,” offered Wiggy. Bending his lame knee 
carefully, he searched under the seats. “Here you are.” 

“Thank vou,” breathed the old lady. “I've been to a 
rummage sale, and I've got my hands full with these 
elephants.” 

“Elephants?” Wiggy cautiously poked at the bundles. 

She chuckled. “White elephants. You know, things peo- 
ple don’t want. They take ‘em to the sale and other people 
buy ‘em. I'd like to give you one for helping me.” She 
opened a bag and handed red-haired Wiggy a_ bright 
woolen scarf knitted of purple yarn with orange stripes. 


Wiggy stammered his thanks as the bus started. 

Near the college campus a middle-aged man carrying 
a briefcase got on. He asked Wiggy if he might have the 
seat by the window. Wiggy obligingly slid over to the 
aisle. He was sure he had seen the man somewhere, doing 
something interesting. But where? And what? 

It was hot in the bus. The fat man across the aisle 
drowsed, his cigar drooping lower each time his head fell 
forward. The ashes scattered into his newspaper. Sud- 
denly, as Wiggy watched, a little spurt of flame shot up. 

Wiggy lurched to his feet and flung the woolen scarf 
across the man’s chest. He smothered the blaze before it 
could cause a bad burn. 

The fat man, wide awake now, stared at his scorched 
shirt and the hole burned in the scarf. “Young fellow, you 
saved my skin. Money can’t say thank you for a thing like 
this, but if you'll come down to my store on Monday, I'll 
see that you get a nice sweater to replace the scarf.” He 
handed Wiggy his business card. 

The old lady tapped Wiggy’s arm. “Now that youl be 
getting a sweater, you won't need that scarf. What's left of it 
will make a nice bed for my cat.” Smiling, she tucked the 
scarf back with her other “elephants.” 

Wiggy sighed with relief and returned to his seat as the 
bus started up again, grinding its way over Bear Mountain. 
The man with the briefcase swung around to Wiggy. “Your 
quick thinking saved us from panic. Good work.” 

“Say, now I know who you are!” exclaimed Wiggy. 
“You're Professor Kindig, the rocket expert. I watched you 
on the TV science program last week. Do vou have a lot of 
top-secret stuff in that briefcase?” 

The professor laughed and drew out several sheets of 
paper from the case. “Sometimes I do. But today I'm carry- 
ing plans for a small rocket engine that I hope to use on my 
power boat at Saddle Lake. Want to see the drawings?” 

Wiggy moved closer, his eyes shining. The driver had 
been right—all kinds of interesting things could happen, 
even with ordinary people. Of course, Wiggy didn’t expect 
elephants, fires, and rocket experts on every bus ride, but 
what a tale of adventure he could tell the gang tonight. 








SCHOOLS 
| AND 
COLLEGES 





Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 


Women’s Colleges 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 
Christian liberal arts approach to preparation 
for business, teaching. graduate and professional 
schoois. Address inquiries ma Vista College, 
Storm Lake, towa. 





COE COLLEGE 

Two new dormitories to open September 1961. Aca- 
demic excellence in Christian orientation. Majors in 
22 fields. Four-year teacher education. Air Force 
ROTC Write: Director of Admissions, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapics. towa. 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 





COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Presbyterian coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 
iors. About 1200 students. Excellent preparation 
for graduate study in the professions frite to 

ior of Admissions, Dept. LB, Wooster, Ohio. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
ited. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Write: Directer 
of Admissions, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 
West Virginia. 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE “ x: S*- 
Presbyterian. Accredited. Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Stresses the application of Christian principles to 
everyday life. Degrees in Arts. Sciences. Music. 
Preparation for teaching. business. law. engineering, 
ministry. medicine. President J. Stanley Harker. 





7 ; y . = + Fully 
HASTINGS COLLEGE ennatea 
recognized faculty Quality arts and 
sciences since 1882. Four-year liberal] arts with 29 
major study fields. Pre-professiona! courses. 80-acre 
campus, modern bidg program 800 enrollment 
Write: Dir. of Admi Nebraska. 


Nationally 








JAMESTOWN COLLEGE, 22mese~s, 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


A friend b onal Liberal Arts College 
with a Christian Emphasis 
in Minnesota's Twin Cities 
Pre-professional preparation 
for business. the professions 
government 





1500 Students»—coeducational — 
nm the land of 10,000 lakes. 


Rice, President 
Minnesota 


Harvey M 
Saint Paul 





Maryville College 


One of America’s better small colleges 


A tour-year co-educational college of arts and science 
within sight of the Great Smokies. Presbyterian, fully ac- 
credited, moderate cost. Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 
Education, Business Administration, Sciences. Pre-protes- 
sional training tor taw, medicine, ministry, etc. Intercol- 
tegiste athletics for aii. Write President Raiph W. Licyd. 
Box GB, Maryville College. Meryvilie, Tennessee. 


| 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 

of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city 
Delightful climate. Co-educational 
Fully accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter 

= collegiate athletics 
Ty InNITY “America’s most mod- 

? las ern university cam- 


Laurie, President 


, San Antonio, Texas 


BE AV E R ( ‘OL lL. E if E ee 


professional curricula. B.A.. BS 
grees. Strong academic program 
ment. Counseling. Fully redited. 7O-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadeiphia 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


and 
and B.F.A. de- 
Christian environ- 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B.. B.S.. B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President. St. Charles. Missouri. 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs 
Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 


established in 
accredited. B.A. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF 


DUBUQUE 
Cuperror... 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


DUBUQUE OWA SATLORD OUCHMAN, PRES 


WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 


Write: Wilson College, Box L. Chambersburg. Pa. 





Coeducational Preparatory 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


. , ’ Coed. Grades 9-12. College ® 
AC -ADEM naviouibers. bastnene, hemes eck al 


sic. All students in work program. Workships. schol- 
arships. Mod. rate. Historically Presbyterian. Catalog. 
T. H. Jablonski, Pres., Box F, Washington College, Tenn. 


Fourded 
1780. 








Largest Presbyterian- 

ULSA affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine buildings, modern equipment. 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location 


WRITE Director of University of Tulsa 


‘or “40 yA 
WEST NOTTINGHAM 
Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Postgraduate Inten- 
sive preparation for college through Dual Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance Sports. golf. Competitive 
scholarships. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster. Box 101, Colora, Md, 


Presbyterian 
st. 1744. 





Boys’ Preparatory 








Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 
WAYNESBURG 


COLLEGE F935¢° 
Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational Fully » a 
credited Arts, sciences. 


pre-med, pre- law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre-ministerial, and others “The Friendly 
College, noted for community service. Write 


Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa. 





WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 
fessional fields. Superior Christian faculty teaching 
Majors in 27 Modern campus 


small classes areas 


Write: Box L2, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 


FARRAGUT 


College Preparatory — Naval Training 
Two separate schools: Toms River 

St. Petersburg. Fla. Accredited 

for all colleges. government 


Separate Junior Schools. Guidance for col- 


P P 
proved summer schoo! program 
available. Specify catalog 


Admiral Farragut Academy 
Box P, Toms River, N. J. 








BL AIR ACADEMY A School for Boys, 
- . - _ Presbyterian affiliation 
Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Smal! classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Ga 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Biairstown, » Be 





CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labo how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 124th year of character build- 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1400.00. 
Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 





School of Art 








MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science. Pre-professional. Pre-engineering, Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education 

Write Director New C 4, Ohic 


40 








NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 
OF DE SIGN Co-ed. Courses in Advertising 


Art, Textile Design, Fashion and 
Story Illustration, Fine Arts. Est 892 Successful 
placements. Christian ideals. Fall Term Sept. 
rite for fet PL, 160 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 16 





Girls’ Preparatory 
School for girls 


LANKEN AU Pre-school through high school. 


Fully accredited. Thorough preparation for college; 
genera! courses, Smal! classes. Music, drama, sports. 
New dormitory. 22-acre suburban estate. Moderate 
rate. Lutheran. Est. 1890. Catalog. GE 8-6122. 
3213 W. School House Lane, Philadelphia 44. Pa. 
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